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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT '‘O, Fisk & Co. 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi. | 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- | 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information ‘apply’ to 

Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor | 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBU RY, M.A., Prir 
WINDSOR HALL FOR ciRLs) 

ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. 


|) Waban, 
Mass. 


Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second eo opens | 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D.. ReG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Pare nts looking for a school are The Cambridge School 


equested to send for the ue anual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


| - ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions 


| St., 


| pe ge and Spy 
| and abroad; € 


| lady evangelist can address Rev. 





Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


| eles, published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


Our Benevolent Soe 7 


ers BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre, 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


BOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827 
Rev. McKe d 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
a 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 104 


REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., of Cosphetdge ; 
will lecture in Association Hall, Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets, Monday evening, Dec. 30, at 8 o’clock. Subject, 
“The Gospel of St. John.”’ Admission 25 cents. 


THE forty-ninth annual meeting of the Congregational 
Church Building Society will be held in the United 
Charities Building, 105 E. 22d St., New York City, 
January 9, 1902, for the election of officers, the annual 
reports, and the consideration of other important matters 
that may properly be brought before the meeting. Hon- 


| orary, life and annual members are cordially invited to 
| be present. 


. COBB, Recording Secretary. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 26, 1901. 


saan SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
houses in lead ng seaports at home 
provides libraries for outgoin i 
Die Beat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend d 

afe at 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


| remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society-at New York 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion. 





Additional lines ten cents each per insertion, 





Any Spoiriog services ot a 
. Bixby, Boston 


Lady Evangelist. 


Evangelical Institute, Revere, ans. 


If Mrs. Fanny Carter or her sister Yattie—daugh- 
ters of the late Rev. Calvin Foote, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
write to Mrs. H. M. Osborn, 302 Pleasant St., Worces- 
ter, Mass., they will do her a great favor. 


A young woman of refinement, good penman, ex- 
perienced in stenography and typewriting, and under. 
standing bookkeeping would take work at home, or 
position in office, or private secretary’s work. Best 
references. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 





The Chapel Hymnal © 


The-leading hymn-book for use in prayer meetings and for all services in 


the smaller churches. 


Readings from the Revised Version. 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches 


360 hymns, including the favorite standard hymns, ancient 
and modern, and some of the most worthy of the Gospel Hymns. 
dignified but not dull, evangelistic but not weakly sentimental. 
It has been 


The music is 
It has Responsive 
introduced in about 1,000 
and is selling to Congregational churches 


at the rate of about 1,000 copies a month. 
Price, $30 per 100 net, in handsome cloth binding 
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enzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Gou!«|, 
; B. 8. Snow, Correspo 
ational House, Boston. 
ted to the material, soc m 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests Showa be made 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Society. Con 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Congregaeast House. v. Joshua 
Coit, win B. Palmer, q 

Ray ip wonens Gnawa | FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 

1 ngreenones House. Annual pa: 
ship rir 00 ; life mem rebip ($20 $20.00. Mrs. Henry © 
Delano. , Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., = cna 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME mraeroy sae SOCIET 
Fourth Ave. and — &., New York, N.Y. Mr. Willian: 
B. Howland, Treas to whom donations end subscrip- 
tions and all correspcudence reeeen to estates and 
— should dressed. . Joseph B. Clark, 

Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspon:!- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should sent. 


WoMAN’S ows Menon Any ASSOCIATION, Roow 
= wos Congroan Office hours 9 to 5. Ab- 


House. 
1. 00 fe membershi, .00. 
oautions rah. 0 le D. White, lg 


FE name gy BoAaRD or n Cowpctestowns FOR FOREIGN 

I38I0N8, Congregational 

Wize , Treasure ry Charles. E E. Swett, Publishing ana 

Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 

and i Twen -Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Bt 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP-. 

PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 

—— offers = oerviess te churehes des! pastors or 
ulpit Fy sree in Massachusetts and in other States 

Room egational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. lee, Seere Secretary. 

m Ammmcen MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities B , New York. Missions in the Unitev 
States, Ft .. ~ i¢ and educational, at the South —* ib 

the Indians and Chinese. Boston, 


the W among the 
615 Co: tional House; Chicago office La Salle 
Street. nations may be sent to ae ‘ot fe above 
—. or to H. W. Hub r, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parso’ e Building. v. L. 
D. D., Secre' Charles E. Ho 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Rev. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


tah exico. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St. Chicago, I 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Co: gational 
Churches and sun y Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. ae Seeens Sony & 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda S8t., Bosto. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ‘Boston, Mass. Be- 
ques solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
rer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the ee of the Trustees of the National 

Youncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and _ 
sionaries and — Ss. Chairman, Rev. H. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. px 
H. Wellman, Boston; Sec retary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. "Form of Bequest : I bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecti- 
cut) (here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 
of Ministerial Relief, as prov vided in the resolutions of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING pees, rongregetional Hos House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other soummnaey litera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous! usly or = reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of is di ent 
are wholly defrayed Aa —_ riations een he Bust- 
ness Department. utions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go AS ey Aa mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

son wsiness Department, in charge of the Business 

Man: er, a —. in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ee ationalist and Christian World, 

he e Pilgrim yy Be Ot esson Helps and Sunday school 
books for Sunday schools and ace Feeding, 

ro and Reguisites for churches day 
schools, and sells the books of all other Skee as 
well as its own. ti ite from 
se 


Tewksbury, at Boston. 
ern states to E. Herrick Reon. the Chicago og ania 


CLOSET 
ALTAR success is first of 


all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column frem which 
the book takes its name and which has faramted 
the materia] for its ttre 

$1.00 


oie The Pilgrim Pr Pilgrim Press 





This little volume was made be- 
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Your baby will sleep well if he is fed on Mellin’s 
Food. Tired mothers everywhere bless Mellin’s 
Food. 


THE Day or LuxuRy.—With the advent of 
woman into the larger business responsibilities 
there have grown up a class of women bachelors, 
and they live quite as luxuriously in their_private 
apartments as the bachelors of old ever did. With 
the increasing demand for bachelor luxuries, there 
has even come a line of bachelor furniture, which 
has been brought out by the Paine Furniture 
Company of this city. One special production in 
this line is advertised in another column. 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST.—A good time to 
think most seriously of the harvest is seed time. 
The decision you make then will determine the 
value of your crops later. The growing competi- 
tion in seed selling is an increasing temptation to 
unscrupulous dealers to make extravagant claims 
for their seeds, both in price and producing quali- 
ties. The wisest farmers are those who are influ- 
enced most by what experience has proven to be 
good and true. Thousands of seed sowers in all 
sections ef the country sow Ferry’s famous seeds 
year after year, and have the satisfaction of good 
harvests to justify their continued faith in the 
Ferry firm, They pay a few cents more at seed 
time, but realize many dollars in better crops at 
the harvest. The natural consequence of this con- 
fidence is an ever increasing business. D. M. 
Ferry & Co. sent out last year more seeds than 
any other seed house in the world. The 1902 cat- 
alogue of this house is now ready, and will be 
found a useful guide in selecting the choicest seeds 
for the farmer, the truck gardener and the flower 
gardener. It is,sent free on request. Address 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Don’T.—Don’t think because you have taken many 
remedies in vain that your case is incurabie. You have 
not Hood’s Sarsapariiia. It has cured many 
— ly hopeless cases of scrofula, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, kidney aa or dy: 2 ana general debility 
—many cases th e been worse than yours. 
pi} ‘nis great medicine ‘has done for others it can do 


The Chapel Bymnal 


The following unsolicited testimonial shows 
what people think of it who have used it. 


“The Chapel Hymnal” is a singing-book whose 
hymns are meant to be sung. It was evidently not 
prepared to display the editor’s knowledge of music, 
but it was compiled with the idea of choosing the 
best and most usable sacred songs—those songs 
which the church loves best to sing. With a rare 
insight into the needs of our prayer meetings and 
smaller congregations, it gives the old familiar 
stately hymns, and the less fa liar but melodious 
modern hymns, especially of the English school; 
and to these it adds the best of the popular evangel- 
istic songs, for a few of which there is still a place. 

The Chapel Hymnal is a model book for smaller 
congregations that desire a rich book for the regular 
church service at a moderate price; its hymns are 
adapted to public worship, and responsive readings 
are printed in the back of the book. 

In my judgment, it is the best book for prayer 
meetings which has been put on the market. In my 
own prayer meeting its adoption has revolutionized 
the singing. To crown all, its clear type, the taste- 
ful and substantial binding, are given for the price 
charged for greatly inferior books, and put it within 
the power of the humblest church to do away with 
the weak, sentimental and irreverent hymns found 
in the cheaper grade of hymn-books, and for the 
same price, to substitute something of dignity and 


worth. 
FRANK J. GOODWIN, 
Pastor of the P. ional Church, 








t t Cong 
Pawtucket, R. L 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., Oct. 5, 1901. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success: in many 
churches for all purposes. 


Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 
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EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 
The Church of Tomorrow 
The Week of Prayer 
In Brief 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
To Miss Ellen M. Stone—a poem. Hester D. 
Jenkins 
Seth Low Apart from Politics. 
Water 
The Life of the Christian. I. 
Morgan 
The Love of Hercules. Virginia Frazer Boyle 
American Congregationalism. Dr. A. H. Bradford 
A Whiff of St. Louis. H. A. B. 
A Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 
Irrigation on a National Scale. J. D. Whelpley 
The Camera as an Adjunct in Missions. Irene 
Woodbridge Clark 
Happenings in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey 
A National Convention of Chinese Students. 
Robert E. Lewis 
The Progress of the Church 
Men 
HOME: 
Trust for the New Year—a selected poem 
Paragraph 
The Child’s Idea of God. 
Closet and Altar 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
Joe, My Amazulu Boy. Horace Seymour Keller ? 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 12 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Jan 12-18 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
Jan. 5-11 
Editorial Comment 
LITERATURE 
MINNESOTA: 
The Twin Cities 
Church Extension in Alexandria 
The Outlook in Southeastern Minnesota 
In Duluth Conference 
NEW YORK: 
In and Near Syracuse 
From the Lake Region 
A Stanch and Fruitful Church 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
The Forefathers Honored 
The City of Spindles 
Fall River Activities 
Recent Bequests 
Grit Does Not Burn 
LETTERS: 
Chicago and the Interior 
In and Around New York 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Technology ** Kommers” 
The Abbotts’ Part in Higher Education for 
Women 
Education 
Home Missionary Fund 
Benjamin F. Bradford, D. D. 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
Marriages and Deaths 
The First of the Year 
Meetings and Events to Come 
Business Outlook 
Secretary Barton Addresses the Ministers 
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Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL OONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 
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expiration on the address | If a special ance is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittan 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


1. IN HIS STEPS, ** What Would 
Jesus Do?’’ Cc. M. SHELDON. 

2. Crucifixion of Philip Strong, 2y 

3. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days, - 

4. The Miracle at Markham, “ 

5. A Matter of Business, Ww. C. Stiles. 

6. To Pay the Price, - Silas K. Hocking. 

His Brother’s Keeper, Cc. M. SHELDON. 

Richard Bruce, try 

The Twentieth Deor, = 

John King’s Question Class, a: 


Vellum de Luxe, 50 cents each. 
Regular Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents each. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Bound in Paper, 25 cents each. 
1, 2, 3, Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents. 
OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON. 

Redemption of Freetown, boards, 25c. 

Born to Serve, Vellum de Luxe, 50c. 

Malcolm Kirk, 50c. 

Edward Biake, “ 50c. 

Who Killed Joe’s Baby ? - paper, 10c. 

The Wheels of the Machine, 10c, 

IN HIS STEPS, Illustrated, Large type, gilt 

top, 12 ——e illustrations, cloth cover design 
in blue, white and gold. In box, $1.00. 

All Men Are Liars, by Joseph Hocking. 

The Scarlet Woman, he “ i 

Lest We Forget, * ts 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, CLOTH, $1.25 EACH. 

VICTORIA, by a cloth, 50c. 

Not His Own Master, G. S. Reaney, 50c. 

Hymns Historically Famous, Col. Nicholas Smith. 

CLOTH, with 24 portraits, $1.25. 

Beasts of mes? P a Brand, D.D. 

, $1.00. 


An Elementary Catechism, by Rev. W.E. Barton 
48 pages, stiff paper covers, 5 cents. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING co., 


215 Madison Street, - AGO. 


RRYS_SEF 


For 
The Farmer 


The Gardener 
an 
The Housewife 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gg-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


MENEELY & CO. iii focsorns 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 

OH BELLS, PEALS 


OHUR AND CHxwEs, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best Superior Copper and T: 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY? Saltimare,tids 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
(First Cabin, om, A. a. peg depending on 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents, ed agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to ny inch, 1 fac fewnd Frohes - the column. 


counts accord: 
READING NOTICES, Radel an nenpareil, ri cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Rags omy! steamer rn Gestrian, % Jan, oS ae Pkg a 
5; “ Devonian,’ ” Feb. 


1 Feb. 
“ ‘Winifredian,” Feb. 19; “ Philadelphian.” " Feb. 26. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359(\Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


4EUROPE & ORIENT 


2ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Organized 
and conducted 34 

-and MES. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.¥. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
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—<=ax| ORDER SPRING WORK NOW. 


sr RRR TS From two to six months are required to 
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OOD: 


properly manufacture a monument. Care- 





also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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need may be. 


of this country and Canada 
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ful designing, careful cutting and careful 
setting (and we do ov/y the careful sort) 
use up a good deal of time. 

Hence we remind those whom it may 
concern that we are NOW ready for 
Spring orders and that there is really 
no time to lose. 

mere ni We select only granite of the high- 
St Sal est quality, and (of great importance) 


SOI8S83E038383E0383 


we exercise particular care in the setting—giving to this fundamental detail the strictest 


Our prices are reasonable, since we recognize no middlemen, but deal direct with 
the consumer, who therefore has but one moderate profit to pay. 
We use Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading monumental stone, as the 


~ 


We employ experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all. parts 


—a sure evidence of its pope ty. 


MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S.A. 


Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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FOUNDED BY E LITTELL IN 1844 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Cantemporary Literature and Thought. 





Tue Livinc AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature and 
reprints without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects 
from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines, and reviews, and literary and 
scientific weekly journals. 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1902 
‘Bre all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 
FREE! sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 
§ for the four months September, October, November and December, 1901 
SEND AT ONSE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
‘SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, ‘2% 8romris.p gracer, soston 





SACRED SONGS Sie 


For Prayer and Revival Meetings 


Vol. No. 41 Contains the best ropular fvorites 


of the day. 845,000 Copies said. 
Over 2V0 equally meritorious new 
Vol. No. 2. and original songs. 
Either Vol., $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
Over 400 best Hymns 
Nos. 1 & 2 Comthined. and tunes extant. 
$45 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 45 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 














Mien of To-morrow 


is published by men of to-day, to interest, instruct, and 
stimulate the men of to-morrow to become God-ieanng 
and man-loving men. 





It is bright, wide-awake, and progressive in every re- 
spect. Has ten different departments that cer every 
phase of boy life. Always contains p irest . nd most thrill- 
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Several complaints have come to us recently 
about delay in receiving The Congregationalist. 
We must ask our subs:ribers to make a little al- 
lowance for the congested condition of the mails 
during the holiday season, which has probably 
been the greatest cause of delay where it has oc- 
curred. 

We have ordinarily mailed the last of the edition 
on Thursday, and intend after Jan. 1 to do so in- 
variably. The paper goes to press on Tuesday 
afternoon, and the mailing of it continues through 
Wednesday and Thursday. Papers for distant 
subscribers are given early attention on Wednes- 
day. In a few cases, where presses have been de- 
layed or editions unusually large, a part of the 
New England list has not been mailed until Friday 
morning, though, presumably, in ample time to 
reach subscribers Friday night or Saturday. 

In all but the most remote states subscribers 
should receive their paper on Friday, especially 
now that the holiday rush is over. Any who fail 
to get it by Saturday morning, the day of its date, 
will please make careful inquiry at their post office 
and see whether the delay can be accounted for 


‘there. If not, we wish to be notified and will have 


each case followed up by the post office officials, so 
that the cause of delay may be discovered and re- 
moved. As a further precaution against delay we 
are arranging to sort the papers at the mailing- 
room more thoroughly than heretofore, thus saving 
some delay at the Boston post office. 





Event and Comment 


In no perfunctory fashion, 
but with constantly increas- 
ing appreciation of the pleas- 
ant ties that exist between our readers 
and ourselves, we wish them alla Happy 
New Year. It is our privilege to know 
many of them personally in all parts of 
this country and in foreign lands. Not 
alone to these, but te thousands of oth- 
ers whom we may not know by face do 
our hearts go out in gratitude and good 
will, Their approval, silent or expressed, 
cheers and inspires us. Their criticism 
helps us. Their confidence in our mo- 
tives and purposes spurs us on to try to 
be more worthy of the faith reposed in 
us. If ever a paper had reason to be 
grateful for the steadfast and considerate 
loyalty of its readers it is The Congrega- 
tionalist. And if in any way this paper 
has ministered to them in the past, and 
has promoted the interests of the king- 
dom of God, it is our earnest desire and 
prayer to be of greater service during 
the coming year. 


A New Year’s 
Greeting 


What better portrait could 
adorn the cover of this, our 
first issue of the new year, than that of 
Seth Low, who has so recently led the 
successful battle in New York city 
against the forces of corruption and dis- 
honor, and who this week is officially in- 


Our Portrait 


and Christian World 


stalled in the position to which he was 
elected by 30,000 plurality. As mayor of 
our greatest city, Mr. Low will possess 
functions and opportunities equaled by 
few officials in the country. We have 
procured for our readers a character 
sketch of him which approaches its sub- 
ject from the point of view of his re- 
ligious and philanthropic sympathies and 
of his personal participation in the work 
of the kingdom of God. Dr. Van De 
Water has known Mr. Low long and in- 
timately, and we are confident that our 
readers will appreciate his estimate of 
the man. 


It is an unusual 
thing for an in- 
stitution like the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston to 
spend an entire session on such a theme 
as the Sunday school. But this club re- 
cently enjoyed an animated discussion 
of this subject. Of course the average 
school was shown to be unworthy of 
the name of a school, and a failure in 
every sense of the word. Invited speak- 
ers laid its imperfections open to the 
gaze of the audience, knocked it off its 
pedestal, bully-ragged it and threw it 
out of the arena. It took a degree of 
courage for one gentleman present to 
say that he was a teacher in the public 
school with which the Sunday school had 
been compared, to its great disadvantage, 
and yet that he taught, as he believed, 
with reasonable credit in a Sunday 
school. Now there is plenty of need of 
improvement in the Sunday school, yet 
it is well to remember that Seth Low, 
ex-president of Columbia University and 
mayor of New York, as is shown on 
another page, is a teacher of a Bible 
class ; that William R. Harper, president 
of the University of Chicago, is superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school; that many 
Sunday schools have in their ranks of 
teachers a generous proportion of gradu- 
ates of colleges and of men and women 
prominent in public affairs, in business 
life and in society; and that usually 
these teachers include the choicest ma- 
terial in the churches. It is too much 
to assume that they leave all their com- 
mon sense behind them when they en- 
gage in the work of teaching others the 
mind of God and the highest life which 
it is men’s ambition to reach. 


The Indictment Against 
Sunday Schools 


Two January magazines lie 
before us. One is the 
Looking Outward number 
of that virile and distinctively American 
periodical, the World’s Work, which has 
sprung so quickly into a merited promi- 
nence. This special issue constitutes a 
masterly setting forth of the swift devel- 
opment of this country into a world 


Two Contrast- 
ing Inventories 
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power, not alone in the field of politics, 
but even more noticeably in the realm of 
arts andindustries. Weare charmed and 
profited by this rapid and comprehensive 
survey of our swift national evolution, 
but we confess that the other January 
magazine before us interests us still more. 
It is Association Men, the organ of the 
International Y. M. C. A. It, too, de- 
serves to be called a Looking Outward 
number, for it groups, through a series of 
pictures and statistical statements, the 
salient events in the progress of this 
great organization during the last twelve 
months. It is a noble record indeed of 
what the association does in great cities, 
at railroad centers, in the United States 
army at over three hundred separate 
points, in our navy at no less than fifty 
stations, in hundreds of colleges and 
among the Indians and Negroes. Fifteen 
railroad and ten city association build- 
ings dedicated in 1901 and over $10,000,- 
000 put out in one short year in behalf of 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
welfare of young men all over the world 
give some idea of the scope and impor- 
tance of this great modern movement. 
It is good that America is leading the 
world in material expansion. It is bet- 
ter that itis rising in the strength of its 
vast resources to transform this world 
into the kingdom of heaven. 


Formany years 
persistent ef- 
forts have been 
made to secure such changes as are nec- 
essary in the constitution of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in order that 
women may be eligible as delegates to 
the Quadrennial General Conference. 
The opposition has been steady and un- 
yielding, Dr. Buckley, editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, using his great influence 
skillfully, in concert with many others, 
to defeat one scheme after another to 
bring about this change. For some time 
it has been evident that the admission of 
women was certain to come, but it has 
been successfully delayed from one con- 
ference to another, until the conference 
of 1900 adopted a new constitution, which 
was referred to the annual conferences. 
These have voted to approve it by more 
than the three-quarters majority required. 
No denomination is making so great 
changes in its methods of government as 
the Methodist Episcopal. Besides this 
new measure the new constitution gives 
to laymen’s electoral meetings authority 
to vote on constitutional questions, and 
makes a two-thirds, instead of a three- 
fourths, vote sufficient to amend the 
constitution. The removal of the time 
limit to pastorates and the enlarged priv- 
ileges given to women and laymen will 


Women Delegates in the 
Methodist General Conference 


modify in important respects the ad- 











ministration of this church in coming 
years. 


Christmas Day, rather 
oddly, was chosen as the 
time for the opening of 
the Fifth Zionist Congress, the move- 
ment to secure for the Jews a legally as- 
sured home in Palestine. It met in 
Basle, Switzerland, and mass meetings 
were held at the same time in Cooper 
Institute, New York city, Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, and many other places in this 
country. These meetings were crowded 
with persons interested, and there is much 
eager speculation among Jews and among 
Christians who see in this movement a 
fulfillment of prophecy to know what 
progress is being made. Dr. Hertzl, the 
principal founder of Zionism, has re- 
cently had several interviews with the 
sultan of Turkey, and hints are given 
that some concessions may be made by 
him, permitting Jews to enter Palestine 
and reside there, on consideration of 
sufficient payment of money. No doubt 
contributions will be increased and more 
shares will be taken in the Zion bank. 
The return of the Jews to their own land 
is a fascinating subject to many devout 
students of the Bible. Zionist Jews, like 
most of their brethren, are as much op- 
posed as ever to Christianity, but they 


The Jews Looking 
toward Palestine. 


welcome the assistance of Christians in - 


their plans, which are political and have 
little to connect them with religious mo- 
tives. In this connection we note that 
the number of Jewish immigrants arriv- 
ing at New York during the year ending 
June 30, 1901, was 43,237, which is not far 
from the total Jewish population of Pal- 
estine at the present time. 


seit thane The visit of Mr. John R. 

: " Mott, the well-known 
Bienen Y. M. C. A. worker to 
Japan, has proved singularly beneficent 
in its results. Thorough preparation had 
been made for his coming, in the way of 
organization of workers, publication and 
circulation of literature and prayer for 
success. After a prolonged conference 
with association secretaries in Yokohama 
he began his first evangelistic meeting 
among students in Sendai, and later sim- 
ilar meetings were held in Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Okayama, Kumamoto and Naga- 
saki. It is estimated that nearly 12,000 
young men of the student class heard his 
presentation of the gospel, and of these 
1,464 became disciples of Christ. Imme- 
diately after each meeting the new re- 
cruits were turned over to a committee 
of conservation—an excellent title—and 
arrangements were made for the vis- 
itation and instruction of the converts. 
Arrangements also have been made to cre- 
ate similar awakenings in student centers 
not touched by Mr. Mott. A second im- 
portant feature of his visit was the gen- 
eral conference held in Tokyo early in 
October, which was attended by eleven 
presidents or deans of Christian schools, 
eighty delegates from student associa- 
tions, three professors in government 
schools, twenty pastors and laymen and 
twenty-five missionaries. As the fruit of 
this representative conference of Chris- 
tian workers the Y. M. C. A. work was 
more intelligently presented to the 
churches, the need of college graduates 
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entering the ministry was brought home 
to picked students, and zeal for the evan- 
gelization of students was born or re- 
newed among pastors and missionaries. 
On another page some results of Mr. 
Mott’s work in China are reported. 


Shortly after the transfer 
re a of Madagascar from Brit- 

ish to French rule, the 
Jesuits dominated the situation and 
played havoc with the missions and con- 
verts of the London Missionary Society. 
Pressure brought to bear‘on the French 
Government by French Protestants soon 
altered the status of Protestant work, 
and since 1897 the work of the Mis- 
sionary Society has-gone on with marked 
success. A correspondent of the London 
Christian World, returning to the island 
after two years’ absence, describes the in- 
crease in church attendance, and in num- 
ber of pupils in the mission schools, the 
multiplication of church buildings, and 
the restored confidence of the natives in 
the government’s intention to deal fairly 
with all sects. 


Guam is now American 
One of Our Island 54), but it has little that 
Possessions ‘ . 

is of American character. 
Its 10,000 people are of mixed blood, 
though of the Malayan type. As com- 
pared with American citizens, most of 
them are very poor, but not uncomfort- 
able in their poverty. They are Roman 
Catholics in religion, but it is-of a very 
low type and little better than heathen- 
dom. Gambling, lying and thieving are 
commonvices. Chastity, as Americans un- 
derstand it, is hardly known among them. 
Until recently few families were living 
in lawful wedlock. But changes are tak- 
ing place under American administration 
which will in time transform the island. 
Rev. F. M. Price of the American Board, 
the first American Protestant missionary 
in Guam, who landed there a little more 
than a year ago, gives in the Missionary 
Review an account of the new conditions. 
All the natives are eager to learn the 
English language. Drunkenness is prac- 
tically ended, since the sale of foreign 
liquors is prohibited except by a permit 
in each case from the governor. More 
than fifty years ago some Bibles were 
brought to the island, no one knew how; 
and though as many as could be found 
were publicly ‘burned by the priests in 
1856, a few were hidden and taught a 
pure religion. Two natives of Guam who 
had lived in Honolulu returned home to 
preach the gospel after the island-was 
occupied by the United Statesin 1898, and 
found a Christian family to welcome 
them. The daughter of one of them, an 
educated Christian, opened a successful 
school. Major Kelton of our navy con- 
ducted religious services for marines and 
natives, and did much to encourage the 
little band of believers. To Captain 
Leary, the first American governor of 
Guam, who died last week in the Chelsea 
Marine Hospital, much of this improve- 
mentin conditions is due. His successor, 
Governor Schroeder, is a man of high 
character, and is beloved by the natives. 
He and his family are regular attendants 
at the Sunday services. A young people’s 
society has been formed, several of whose 
members are engaged in active Christian 
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work. There is good prospect that Guam 
will give a good account of itself as an 
American colony. 


Bishop Tucker of 
Uganda’s argu- 
ment for this pol- 
icy of missions, based on the results of 
its adoption in Uganda, finds hearty in- 
dorsement by Archdeacon Moule, a vet- 
eran Church of England missionary in 
China, who writes at length on the theme 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
And yet he is careful to point out that in 
carrying out this policy no hard and fast 
rule can be adopted, and that what will 
prove timely in the way of abstention on 
the part of the missionaries in one field 
may not be so in another. 


Self-extension, Self- 
support, Self-government 


With the new year Mayor 
ei ae Seth Low and the fine 
. body of subordinates. 
whom he has appointed take up the 
reins of power in the great city cursed so 
many years by partisan rule and Tam- 
many plundering. In selecting his subor- 
dinates Mr. Low has been comparatively 
indifferent to the party affiliations of 
the men, although endeavoring not to 
overlook due recognition of the various 
organizations .which contributed to the 
anti-Tammany victory. Many of the 
men chosen are young, college bred men 
of highest character, who have made spe- 
cial studies fitting them forthe work that 
they are to do, and who also have had 
practical experience. Thus his private 
secretary, Mr. Reynolds, is a veteran so- 
cial settlement worker with very peculiar 
knowledge at his service in acting as a 
buffer between Mr. Low and the public. 
Mr. Folk, who will administer the chari- 
ties of the city, is an expert student of 
charity administration. Mr. Gould, who 
wil} be city chamberlain, is a social 
worker with varied experience in dealing 
with municipal problems. Mr. DeForest, 
who will head the tenement house com- 
mission, has mastered that particular 
problem better than any other man in 
the city and done much to bring to pass 
the law under which his commission will 
work. Mr. Rives, who will serve as cor- 
poration counsel, has been very active in 
shaping the present charter of the city 
and is entirely competent to act as ad- 
viser. The superintendent of police, Mr. 
Partridge, is a tried administrative offi- 
cer, who at Albany has rooted out abuses 
and saved the taxpayers much, and he 
has chosen as his subordinates two expe- 
rienced military officers, and plans appar- 
ently to at once put the police force of 
the city under such a course of discipline 
as will give the worthy members of it a 
chance to be honest and efficient, and be 
enemies, rather than allies, of the vicious 
and criminal classes. 


It is announced that 
The Tri-partite Arbi- 41) the eminent citi- 
oe eee zens nominated at the 
recent conference between labor and 
capital in New York city to serve as 
representatives of the three parties to 
industrial strife or amity have accepted. 
Ex-President Cleveland, in acknowledg- 
ing the honor conferred and in accepting 
the place, frankly declared that nothing 
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but a sense of duty to the public made 
him consent, in view of burdens which 
“thé already was bearing. As the recent 
conference recedes it gains rather than 
loses in seeming importance, and the 
comment of the press of the country 
upon the scheme indicates that it may 
rightly be considered one of the com- 
manding events of the year just closed. 
We are exceedingly glad that the Chris- 
tian Church of the country was repre- 
sented at the conference, not only by 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Potter, 
but by the chairman of the committee of 
the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the country, appointed 
at the last meeting of the council in 
Portland to consider and deal with the la- 
bor problem. Rev. F. W. Merrick’s report 
of the meeting in our last week’s issue 
should have carried with it for the bene- 
fit of the uninformed the fact that he 
was present at the conference in an offi- 
cial capacity, as chairman of the coun- 
cil’s labor committee, and that he was 
writing as one deeply interested in the 
general problem, and especially bent on 
making. the committee prove to be some- 
thing more than perfunctory. 


Failing to induce Gov. 
W. Murray Crane of 
Massachusetts to accept 
the Treasury portfolio as successor of 
Hon. Lyman Gage, whose administration 
has been notable for its solid and con- 
structive qualities, President Roosevelt 
has turned to the State of Iowa and re- 
ceived from Gov. L. M. Shaw assurance 
that he will take the important place of 
public se1vice and responsibility even if 
it involve pecuniary sacrifice. This selec- 
tion of an Iowan to fill the place will add 
much to the influence of the state in our 
public life today, inasmuch as Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, Speaker Hender- 
son of the House of Representatives and 
Senator Allison, chairman of the appro- 
priations committee, are from Iowa. 
Allison, Henderson and Shaw, each in 
various ways, will shape the fiscal policy 
of the nation more than any other three 
men. The choice of Governor Shaw is 
significant also because he will represent 
the Middle West and that section’s views 
on tariff and finance, rather than the 
views of the older sections of the country 
with their more conservative and timid 
policies. All reports from Iowa indicate 
that Mr. Shaw has the requisite technical 
knowledge, executive ability and posi- 
tiveness of character to fill the place 
worthily. He stood steadfastly for the 
gold standard in days when free silver 
was deluding many a Western politician, 
and he held Iowa true to sound principles 
of national finance when some of her 
sister commonwealths were running after 
and bowing down to idols of silver. He 
wears no man’s or party’s collar, is a 
Virile, positive personality, and will prove 
a wise counselor in the Cabinet. As a 
Christian layman he is equally pro. 
nounced, serving his church (the Metho- 
dist Episcopal) loyally and actively. 


The New Secretary 
of the Treasury 


Coming opposition from 
the governor and the leg- 
islature at Albany indicate that any re- 
vision of excise legislation, such as is 
suggested by District Attorney Jerome, 


The Saloon Issue 


is entirely out of the question. Whether 
the plan to give a measure of home rule 
or local option on the matter to New 
York and other cities will meet with 
legislative favor or not, it is difficult to 
predict intelligently now. Mr. Jerome 
seems to be talking too much. The pol- 
icy of Mr. Low and Superintendent Par- 
tridge will be to execute the present law 
in such a way as to show that it does not 
lead necessarily to venality and criminal 
relations between the police and the sa- 
loon-keepers. When the effect of impar- 
tial and reasonable enforcement of the 
present law is seen, then it will be easier 
to say what is necessary in the way of 
new legislation. 


The decision of Chile 
and the Argentine Re- 
public to settle-their long-continued dis- 
pute by methods other than those of war 
is an omen of better days in South Amer- 
ica. It would have been unfortunate to 
have had the two most progressive and 
liberal nations of the continent take up 
arms overa matter of territory. Reports 
from the City of Mexico relative to the 
Pan-American conference, now in session 
there, indicate that that body of Latin. 
American representative men, plus a del- 
egation from the United States, is going 
to commit itself ere it adjourns to the 
principle of arbitration of national dis- 
putes between Americans, and advise 
that their respective nations solicit the 
gracious service of the United States and 
Mexico in making it possible for other 
American states to appear before the 
international tribunal provided by The 
Hague Conference. Reports from the 
City of Mexico earlier in the conference 
were full of foreboding on this matter, 
so many different plans for arbitration 
being advanced by the different nations 
represented. But on this, as on other 
matters, the conference bids fair to be 
more united and more constructive in 
action than had been anticipated. No 
one who knows anything of the course 
of Central and South American history 
during the time since Spanish rule was 
thrown off can fail to rejoice at the dawn- 
ing of a new era, when bloodshed will be 
less frequent, if not altogether done 
away with, and greater stability of gov- 
ernment and trade will be secured. 


Arbitration Victories 


Attentionis being called 
to some words of ex- 
Secretary of State Foster, delivered be- 
fore the Congregational Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Forefathers’ Day, in 
which he said: 


As outlined by President Roosevelt in his 
message to.Congress, and as I believe is indi- 
cated in his other acts, we can look forward to 
the time when the Philippine Islands will 
cease to be a part of the territory of the 
United States; when the people have learned 
the lesson of self-government, and when the 
policy of honesty and purity of purpose shall 
be established so firmly that we shall have 
there a republic set in the midst of the Asiatic 
seas, a peaceful people, a productive people, 
a learned people and a wise people, that shall 
serve as a model to the nations of Europe and 
Asia, even as the United States served for the 
past hundred years, 

Mr. Foster’s intimate knowledge of what 
is happening and being thought in Wash- 
ington state circles gives these words 
especial significance. We have never 


A Filipino Republic 
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doubted that this was the ideal toward 
which our nation would work. 


Mr. W, W.+Peet, mission treas- 
aah urer of thé‘American Board 

in .Constantinople, and M. 
Gargiulo, dragoman of. the: United States 
legation, are reported as having left Sal- 
onica for the territory where Miss Stone 
and her captors are supposed to be. The 
Turkish government is reported as hav- 
ing sent instructions to local authorities, 
whom they may need to consult, to aid 
these representatives of the United States 
in every way. In our issue of Nov. 22, 
commenting on the failure of our diplo- 
matic representatives in Bulgaria and 
Turkey to secure the release of Miss 
Stone, we quoted the opinion of Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Curtis of the Chicago Record- 
Herald derogatory to the ability and 
tact shown by Mr. C. M. Dickinson, consul- 
general of the United States at Constan- 
tinople, who had been ordered to Sofia to 
handle the case for the Government at 
that point. We said then that we hoped 
that “later reports from Sofia will put 
this matter in a betterlight.” Since that 
time Mr. Dickinson has given up the task 
in Sofia to which he was assigned, and 
has returned to Constantinople, and re- 
course has been had to men like Presi- 
dent Washburn of Robert College and 
Mr. Peet to see what they can do in deal- 
ing with the brigands. We are aware 
from sources of information that are 
reliable that Mr. Dickinson disputes the 
charges filed against him by Mr. Curtis, 
and thatthe representatives of the Amer- 
ican Board in Bulgaria and Constantino- 
ple consider that he has a good defense, 
and at the proper time will be able to 
justify himself and prove his counter 
charges of superficial judgment and pro- 
Russian bias on the part of Mr. Curtis. 


We have said repeatedly 
in the past in discussing 
this case, and say it again now, that ow- 
ing to the racial and political issues in- 
volved in it the case has béen one pecul- 
iarly difficult to solve. Miss Stone and 
her personal welfare figure infinitessi- 
mally in the eyes of many of the actors 
in the plot. The brigands have the sym- 
pathies of many in Bulgaria who, if it 
were the simple issue of what might hap- 
pen to Miss Stone—to live or die, to be 
freed or to remain captive—would in- 
stinctively decree life and liberty for her. 
Russian influence is hostile to anything 
that is Protestant or American. Nom- 
inally, her representatives may be 
friendly, but actually she is hostile. It 
is to be regretted, we think, in review- 
ing the history of the case, whether 
from its American or European end, that 
a definite policy was not more clearly de- 
fined earlier, and that then all forces, 
political, missionary and philanthropic, 
were not steadily massed to secure that 
end. We fear that there has been too 
much vacillation and not enough co-op- 
eration, and possibly too much long range 
interference from Washington. 


A Complex Matter 





In contrast to sensational topics for ser- 
mens, we commend the plan of an Ohio pastor. 
Beginning Christmas Sunday and continuing 
for a number of weeks, he gives the story of 











Christ’s life without comment or exhortation, 
as clearly and vividly as possible, under the 
title, The Simple Story of a Matchless Life. 





The Church of Tomorrow 


In reviewing the record of the year 
1901, in our last issue, we referred to some 
happenings of the year which seemed to 
indicate that the era of sectarianism was 
departing and a new era of churchman- 
ship comingin. We said we thought we 
saw signs in the year’s history of the 
churches of Christendom broadly viewed 
as coming nearer to that splendid ideal 
of the church’s activity set forth by Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, in which he de- 
scribes her as ‘the mother of strenuous 
philanthropists,” ‘“‘the teacher of states- 
men,” ‘“‘the weightiest preacher of eco- 
nomic doctrine,” ‘“‘the great mother and 
guardian of social purity,” a ‘teacher 
who can interpret the meaning of God, 
who is a moral sovereign, for the whole 
nature, the whole life and the whole duty 
of man.” To attain to this ideal the 
church, he says, must ‘‘ be possessed by an 
unresting and inextinguishable passion.” 

What are some of the specific acts and 
words of the year just closed which jus- 
tify the hope expressed above? 

The papal encyclical differentiating be- 
tween socialism and Christian democracy 
revealed the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church as alive to the issue which is 
seething beneath the surface of Euro- 
pean and especially German, Italian and 
French political life; and it showed him 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
multitude even while carefully guarding 
the interests of property. Still a con- 
servative force, the Roman Church is not 
an obscurantist institution, at least on 
economic issues. The ardor with which 
Archbishop Ireland in this country has 
thrown himself into the plan to bring 
industrial arbitration to pass shows that 
American Roman Catholicism is not 
without its champion of more vital deal- 
ing by the church with economic prob- 
lems; and the appointment of labor 
committees by the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention and the Congrega- 
tional National Council, to serve, if need 
be, as mediators from the church between 
capital and labor, indicates that in the 
Protestant Church a new sense of social 
responsibility is taking root. 

As ‘‘the mother of strenuous philan- 


thropists”’ the church never has given’ 


larger amounts to the maintenance of 
churches at home and missions abroad 
than during the past twelve months ; and 
as for the endowment and equipment of 
higher institutions of learning, hospitals, 
social settlements, the record of the year, 
in the United States at least, bids fair to 
excel the record of 1899, when nearly 
$80,000,000 were given or bequeathed. 
In the main these donations come from 
children of the church, whose ideals of 
charity were derived from the gospel 
which the church has for its message, 
and in any estimate of the matter must 
be credited, in the main, to the church’s 
teachings on the matter of stewardship. 

As “a teacher of statesmen” there 
will be more difference of opinion as to 
the church’s record during the year. 
Visible turning of responsible rulers for 
advice to the church speaking officially 
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there has been none. Nor, on the other 
hand, has it been possible for any collec- 
tive opinion of the church to be tendered 
voluntarily to men in high place dealing 
with problems of war, colonial adminis- 
tration, adjustment of tariffs, etc. The 
differences of opinion among the laity 
and clergy have been: too pronounced to 
make any suchaction possible. Even the 
Pope refrained from full committal of his 
championship to the monastic orders af- 
fected by French legislation. But be- 
cause there have not been collective pro- 
nouncements it does not follow that the 
church has been uninfluential in deter- 


mining the course of events. Most of: 


the clergy have not been recreant by fail- 
ing to insist publicly and privately that 
the Golden Rule is the bess rule of ac- 
tion for nations as well as for individuals. 
The time of application of the rule and 
the degree to which it can be adopted 
naturally causes divergence of view 
among men equally pious and patriotic. 
But whether the church has been rec- 
reant or loyal to ethical ideals, the fact 
remains that pressure from some source 
on rulers and public officials has made 
them singularly careful during the past 
year to exalt the Golden Rule as a polit- 
ical ideal, and in our opinion the church 
has had something to do with it. 

Coming closer home to the problems of 
administration involved in the life of the 
church, it is apparent, from the growing 
power and increased organization of the 
laity in the Roman Catholic Church, that 
in this country, at least, it is being leav- 
ened by democracy; that the lay influ- 
ence in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will go even farther in limiting the influ- 
ence of the bishops and soon both democ- 
ratize and energize the missionary boards 
of the church, and insist that representa- 
tion in the House of Deputies rest on nu- 
merical strength rather than on diocesan 
autonomy, and that the sessions of the 
House of Bishops be open to the public ; 
that in Congregational bodies, whether 
Baptist, Unitarian, Universalist or ortho- 
dox Congregational, modifications of in- 
dependency will go on, in no wise affect- 
ing the autonomy of the local church, 
either in matters of creed or in domestic 
administration, but very markedly in- 
creasing the collective efficiency and 
strength of the several denominations ; 
that in the Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian and Lutheran bodies the rights 
and powers of the local congregations 
will increase as the impossibility of deal- 
ing arbitrarily on general principles with 
an infinite variety of local conditions be- 
comes more and more apparent as our so- 
cial structure becomes more and more 
complex. 

In their relations one with another the 
various denominations unquestionably 
are entering on a period of unity. The 
decisions of the Northern and Southern 
Methodists and the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians to consolidate some of 
their educational institutions in the bor- 
der states and avoid-duplication of plants 
in the future is prophetic of that coming 
organic unity which lingers so far behind 
the essential unity of the same brethren 
in matters industrial and political. The 
outcome of the third Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference in London was virtually 
an exhortation to the Methodists of 
Great Britain and the United States to 
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quit fighting each other and become al- 
lies, even as their brethren in Australia 
and Canada have. Presbyterian unity 
has been compassed in Australia and in 
New Zealand. The successful working 
of the union between the Free Church 
and the United Church in Scotland will 
sooner or later lead to a federation with 
the Established Church as a partner. 
So much for union within the regiments. 
But the regiments also are uniting. 
The Free Church Council of England and 
Wales gains in power each year. A Na- 
tional Federation of Churches and Cbhris- 
tian Workers has been perfected in 
this country during the past year. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Society of Christian Endeavor in all 
their activities are destructive of the sec- 
tarian spirit and make for interdenomi- 
national understanding and co-operation. 

Lastly, but not least, the literature and 
eloquence of the year so far as they have 
been given to discussion of churchly 
themes has been irenic and constructive. 
Harnack, while he strips away much, yet 
leaves behind an ideal which to attain 
unto will task the church severely. Pea- 
body, in his setting forth of Jesus’ message 
to the church concerning society, while 
rejecting the literalism of Tolstoi or Her- 
ron, reveals luminously the church’s su- 
perior part in ushering in the kingdom. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, addressing the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, 
outlines a concept of Nonconformity fed- 
erated to fight sacerdotalism and Eras- 
tianism which as an ideal will tempt the 
best spirits of English Dissent to make 
it real some day. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth, ad- 
dressing the Congregational National 
Council, calls upon his hearers to be as 
morally passionate as they have been 
intellectually hospitable, to have more 
sympathy with the estranged wage-earner, 
to have a deeper faith in the Christianity 
they profess, to give up any longing for a 
restoration of primitive Christianity, and 
to attain to an open vision of even better 
things. Canon Henson, preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, calls on the Church 
of England to give up its assumptions of 
superior intercourse with the Almighty, 
its trust in any polity however venerable, 
and to co-operate heartily with the ever 
increasing multitude of hitherto despised 
Dissenters, whose valid credentials of ac- 
ceptance with God are their piety and 
their good works. The literature and 
the oratory of the year, so far as it has 
dealt with Protestant church problems, 
may be searched in vain for any com- 
manding utterance which has been keyed 
to the note of exclusiveness. 

That the church of tomurrow is to be 
more rather than less in sympathy with 
the masses of men in their striving to 
secure equality of opportunity in life; 
that church polity is to be adapted to the 
needs of the hour in obedience to a law 
of evolution; that the church is to share 
with her children, step-children and cous- 
ins the wealth that applied science, hu- 
man industry and divine beneficence are 
putting in the coffers of Christians; that 
national policies are to be shaped in the 
last analysis by the decrees of Christian 
voters; and that the church militant is 
to have more uniformity of action in the 
conflict against evil, and less firing of 
troops upon one another instead of the 
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enemy, is quite clear from the events of 
the year. 





The Week of Prayer 


It was on mission ground that the pro- 
posal for opening the year with a week of 
special and united prayer took form, and 
the observance has kept close to its origi- 
nal character and purpose. The list of 
topics suggested this year by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and which will be used in 
hundreds of churches, covers a wide range 
of Christian’ activities. The thoughts 
of those who meet for petition with their 
needs in view must be awake to our great 
present opportunities of Christian service. 

As a preparation for this service the 
church needs a clearer vision of God’s 
presence and his purpose in. the world. 
We are too often like passengers asleep 
in the cabin, forgetful of the presence of 
the captain by whose knowledge we are 
guided and to whom we owe assistance 
when he asksit of us. God is redeeming 
his world. His Spirit is arousing and in- 
structing men. We weed to be more 
awake to the gracious seriousness of life 
and the dignity of work with God. 

As the year opens tiie urgency of na- 
tional decisions and the penalty of na- 
tional sins appear to every thoughtful 
Christian. Wehave great responsibilities 
abroad which we cannot lay down. At 
home we have difficult questions of race 
relation and growing social distinction to 
meet and solve. Large wealth, unfairly 
won in many cases, and quite unconse- 
crated in many more, threatens our do- 
mestic peace. The contest of good and 
evil in our cities cannot safely be neg- 
lected. If there were no other reason 
for united petition it would be enough 
that in the Father of our fathers is our 
nation’s only hope and help. 

The united witness of Christ’s followers 
in worship, organization, the agencies of 
service and the methods of instruction 
needs our united thought and prayer. 
Are we making the most and best of the 
means which we in particular employ ? 
Are there personal hindrances which 
prevent them from becoming open chan- 
nels for the working of the Holy Spirit’s 
power? Prayers for efficiency, at any 
cost of self-denial, for wisdom, tact and 
for the love of peace follow naturally 
upon our review of the past and our 
survey of the future. 

Nor does this prayer for efficiency and 
blessing rest upon home work alone. 
The field is the worid. Various forms of 
mission work in which by gift or prayer 
or effort we have part make large de- 
mands upon us. There is much to be 
done before we can fairly claim America 
as a Christian land. In the world at 
large it is still true that by mere incre- 
ment of birth the non-Christian bodies 
are growing faster in proportion than the 
church by birth and by evangelism. 
Christ's messengers are our messengers, 
and the first claim they make upon us is 
the claim for a large part in our prayers. 

In the sphere of personal relations the 
education of the home and school demands 
our thought. Here are the springs of 
streams which shall poison or enrich the 
years to come. The family is the true 
unit of the state; we must pray for its 
purity and strength. The teacher's op- 
portunity is of incalculable importance 


to the coming of the kingdom. God has 
not forgotten.. That kingdom will surely 
come. Our faith should save us from 
discouragement, our gratitude should 
mingle praise with prayer. So shall this 
week at the year’s beginning outline and 
foreshadow the progress and attainment 
of the months and years to come. 





In Brief 


The second year of the new century, to 
be sure. Will it be as big with events as 
the first? Yea, verily. 





-We are glad to introduce as a regular con- 
tributor to this paper Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, already so widely known as a teacher 
and preacher. His article on page 12 is the 
first of .a series that will appear at regular 
intervals, 





We hail with joy the growing disposition 
to signalize the holiday season, not by lavish 
and indiscriminate giving, but by sensible 
tokens of affection, like daintily printed per- 
sonal cards carrying some appropriate senti- 
ment, original or selected. 





Rev. Charles M. Sheldon and his congrega- 
tion in Topeka put themselves on record last 
week as favoring arbitration between Great 
Britain and the South African republics. 
They prefer P.esident Roosevelt and the 
Queen of Holland as arbitrators. 





Those resolutions—O yes, they are all right, 
but we hesitate a little to make any more. 
The path by which we have come hither is 
strewn with far too many broken ones. 
Never mind, it is better to have resolved 
and failed than never to have resolved at all. 





Christmas good wishes between the new 
world and the old are substantial enough to 
have considerable influence on the world’s 
money market. A single ship, sailing on her 
Christmas voyage from New York to Ger- 
many, carried money orders amounting to 
$1,188,348. 





If American tourists were polled they would 
probably agree that the greatest of all the Ger- 
mans is Baedeker, whose guide-books have 
been their helpful companions in many a trip. 
Though dead, he yet keeps up to date, and the 
Germans have recently been celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

The American Lnstitute of Sacred Litera- 
ture has planned five courses of study on 
the book of Acts, which may be used in 
connection with the International Sunday 
School Lessons, beginning this week. These 
courses include outline studies, reading and 
correspondence courses in English and Greek. 





A correspondent asks, What is Ritschlian- 
ism? Apparently he fears it is a dangerous 
heresy. It is nothing to be frightened at. 
‘*What Ritschl stands for,” says Prof. A. T. 
Swing, “is a theology founded on a revelation 
made in history, and a Christian experience 
tested by the contents of this historical rev- 
élation, in clearest distinction from mere 
philosophical speculation.” 





Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, with wisdom born 
of personal experience, is reported to have 
told the Presbyterian pastors of Chicago last 
week that the three incidents in a pastorate 
which most imperil the status of the minister 
are: first, building a meeting house; second, 
building a parsonage; and, third, -taking a 
wife from the congregation ministered unto. 
Dr. Henson leaves Chicago for Brooklyn soon. 





It is a new thing for our churches to have a 
message from the moderator of the National 
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Council after the meetings haveended. But 
it is a good thing, and Dr. Bradford has well 
set forth the results of the council and the 
problems of chief interest before the denom- 
ination. We are glad to give his words a 
place in our columns and are sure they will 
be considered in our Congregational assem- 
blies. 





Many reforms which promise much fail be- 
cause too many things are attempted at once. 
The Baptists are struggling over much the 


‘same problems concerning their benevolent 


societies as the Congregationalists. Prof. 
E. H. Johnson, in the Examiner, proposes 
that the attention of Baptists be devoted ex- 
clusively to securing representative organi- 
zation, according to a scheme similar to that 
proposed by our National Council, until this 
change is satisfactorily brought about. We 
think the suggestion is a good one for Congre- 
gationalists also. 





It is gratifying to find the Nation dealing 
so sympathetically of late with books on 
missionary and racial problems written by 
American missionaries. It recently spoke in 
handisomest terms of Dr. Dwight’s book, Con- 
stantinople and Its Problems, and now it 
comes to Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s book, China 
in Convulsioen, with intelligent comment and 
cordial praise, speaking of him, as indeed 
who could do otherwise, as “‘ not only a } ar- 
rator of events, but also a philosophic his- 
torian,” in whom the reviewer takes pride 
because he is an American. 





Pride in the family name, a desire to keep 
it unsullied, has recently led the male heads 
of the Vanderbilt family in New York city to 
pay $509,000 to depositors of a bank in Ta- 
coma, Wn., which was established and man- 
aged by cousins of theirs, who gained public 
confidence to some extent because of their 
kinship to the New York Vanderbilts. Un- 
der no legal obligations to come to the rescue, 
the New York representatives of the family 
chose to act in obedience to higher dictates. 
Those who declare that accumulation of 
wealth mean moral degeneracy will please 
take notice. 





Mrs. Sampson, wife of Admiral Sampson, 
in a note to an old friend of the admiral’s, 
says: “My dear husband is quite worn out 
with a long life of concentrated duty. Pbys- 
ically he is comfortable and happy, but the 
brain is tired beyond ever being rested.” 
Having given his life to high minded, in- 
tellectual service of his country, the great 
man has been forced to pass through much 
tribulation of late. However much the pub- 
lie may underestimate him, he knows that 
by those most competent to judge hiw, the 
men of the navy and the civilians who have 
come in touch with him in Washington, 
Newport and Boston, he is judged at his 
true worth. 





The right of the Presbyterian church in 
Charlottetown, P. E. L, to use individual 
communion cups has been conceded by pres- 
bytery. Anappeal was taken to the Maritime 
Synod, which voted to submit to the next 
General Assembly the question whether or 
not Christians should be required to drink 
out of the same cup with their brethren at the 
Lord’s Supper. At Hyderabad, India, it is 
the custom for a dozen or more Sindhi 
Brahmos to dine off the same plate to express 
the idea of brotherhood. But other Brahmos 
declare that the custom is unclean and super- 
stitious. There have been strifes over cups 
and platters ever since our Lord’s time, but 
the synod above named would have settled 
the question rightly if it could have passed the 
resolution before it, which was as follows: 
‘It is not the size of the cup, nor the quantity 
it contains, nor the number who driuk from 
it, but the spirit in which it is partaken, and 
that only, that the Lord sees.” 











10 
To Miss Ellen M. Stone 


In Memory of Three Days Spent with Her in 
the Peloponnesus 


BY HESTER DONALDSON JENKINS* 


Three days were with your actual presence 
bright, 

But months have not dispelled the fragrance 
en ; 

Which your sweet sowl left with us, like a 
prayer. , 

I mind me of your fresh and keen delight 

In Tiryns’ ruins and Mycenz’s site; 

In opalescent slopes and lambent air ; 

And that our human joy you made more fair, 

As in all life you saw the Eternal Light. 

So plain-your loving soul was to our gaze, 

That when your capture brought us keenest 
woe, 

E’en in our grief, hope sprang up in our 
heart: 

“She will not faint, how hard soe’er the days, 

But, strong and selfless, to her captors show, 

As she showed us, a life with God apart.” 


*Miss Jenkins is professor of English in the 
American College for Girls, Constantinople. 


Technology “Kommers ” 


The inauguration at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology of the beer drinking 
customs of German universities, as practiced 
in their student assemblages known as “ kom- 
mers,” has provoked a chorus of protest 
which is sure to swell to larger volume unless 
the practice is declared at an end. The Bap- 
tist and Methodist Ministers’ Meetings last 
week passed strong resolutions condemning 
the * kommers,” and the Congregational min- 
isters tabled similar resolutions, in order to 
hear the president of the institute, Dr. H. S. 
Pritchett, state the situation, for which he 
frankly accepts the responsibility. Dr. Prit- 
chett had expressed a willingness to meet the 
ministers, but was unable to accept their in- 
vitation for last Monday because of a previ- 
ous engagement calling him out of the city. 

Ina letter responding to inquiries from the 
Methodist Ministers’ Association President 
Pritehett defends the practice of allowing stu- 
dents to assemble for discussing topics of in- 
terest to them with a simple lunch and the 
moderate use of beer. He says that such a 
gathering was recently held in the rooms of 
the Technology Club under a general permis- 
sion from himself, at which a talk was given 
by an instructor of the institute. President 
Pritchett’s letter is frank, cordial and sympa- 
thetic toward the purpose of the churches, 
which he says is his own, namely, the 
strengthening of these bright, alert, responsive 
young men in character and in their sympa- 
thy with higher things than material inter- 
ests. In Germany beer is usually drunk in 
student gatherings. Ministers and professors 
‘share in them with no protest from any one. 

But in this country such introduction of 
beer drinking customs is unquestionably a 
mistake and public sentiment is overwhelm- 
ingly against it. American parents do not 
want their sons in educational institutions 
taught to be German beer drinkers. Educators 
generally are convinced that such a custom 
would lower the standard of education and 
discipline. We have little doubt that the 
faculty and alumni of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, who have not yet spoken, disapprove 
the introduction of this custom. We assume 
that the president alone is responsible for 
this experiment, and that when he learns how 
strong and well-nigh universal in New Eng- 
land is the opposition to it, he will acknowl- 
edge that it was a mistake. It may be a 
courtesy to invite him to speak of the mat- 
ter at ministers’ meetings; but the only 
thing that needs to be said about it further— 
and that thing should be said promptly by 
the president—is the quiet assurance that 
beer will not hereafter be a feature of student 
gatherings at the institute with the approval 
of their instructors. 
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The Forefathers Honored 


BY CHURCHES 


RoxBury, Mass.—A delightful event oc- 
curred Dec. 18. The pastors of the four Con- 
gregational churches, desiring to express their 
unity and good will by a local celebration 
of Forefathers’ Day, planned a fellowship 
meeting, and Eliot Church, mother of the 
other three—Highland, Immanuel and Wal- 
nut Avenue—with characteristic hospitality, 
invited them to gather at the old heme. 
Upwards of 200 sat down at the well-filled 
tables and listened to the after-dinner talk. 
Dr. Plumb presided with his accustomed 
grace. Rev. W. C. Rhoades’s hearty welcome 
was responded to by representative laymen 
from the four churches. Short addresses by 
Rev. W. R. Campbell and Dr. C. H. Beale 
closed the exercises and the company broke 
up with the general expression that the 
experiment was well worth repeating. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., First.—The Men’s Club 
of First Church gave a Forefathers’ Day 
banquet Dec. 20. Nearly 200 were present. 
The address was by Hon. James Johnson, Jr. 


NORMAL, ILL.—A Forefathers’ Day meet- 
ing was held at the Opera House under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Society of 
First Church, with addresses by Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Chicago Seminary and Pres. 
David Felmley of the State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—Through the gen- 
erosity of Harvey J. Hollister, the deacons, 
trustees and pastors of the seven Congrega- 
tional churches sat down to a banquet in 
honor of the Forefathers, and carried out an 
excellent program of toasts. The responses 
were made by laymen and the whole meeting 
was carried on by representative laymen of 
the city. Just-as the men sat down to the 
table word was. brought that Martha Clay 
Hollister, wife of the host, for forty-four 
years an effective worker in First Church, 
had passed to her reward. 


Kansas City, Mo.—First Church cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day and the Louisiana 
Purchaseanniversary, together with addresses 
by Drs. W. P. George, Albert Bushnell and 
others. Subjects were: The Pilgrim in the 
Land of His Origin, The Plymouth Colony, 
The American Type of Religious Life. 


BY CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS 


Exeter, N. H.—The Pascataqua Club de- 
parted from the traditional observance of Fore- 
fathers’ Day. Opportunity was given the mem- 
bers to enjoy the beautiful organ of Phillips 
Church. The organist, Miss Helen M. Fogler 
of Boston, gave the fine instrument liberty to 
verify Whitman’s saying, printed on the pro- 
gram, “All music is what wakes from you, 
when you are reminded by the instruments.” 
Rev. E. H. Byington of Beverly, Mass., spoke 
on Friendship with Hymns. His personifica- 
tion of the hymn and of the organ and his 
portrayal of the friendship that blooms when 
right treatment is accorded were fascinating 
and delightful. His address was illustrated 
by selections on the organ and the singing of 
hymns. Mr. Byington is equipped in aunique 
and original way to please and profit those 
interested in church music. Moreover, he 
credits the forefathers with a high degree of 
zeal for the musical part of worship. The 
choir singing and the work of Exeter’s dis- 
tinguished violinist, Mr. Walter E. Colton, 
enriched the exercises, which won much praise 
for the entertaining church and its pastor, to 
whom the unique occasion was due. 


FircusuRrG, Mass.—This club entertained 
the Baptist Social Union, recognizing the 
Baptist strain in the Puritans at’ Gainsbor- 
ough. The speakers were Dr. N. E. Wood of 
Newton Theological Seminary and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. The latter told of The Pilgrims 
Who Did Not Come Over in the Mayflower, 





but struggled to maintain Pilgrim principles 
in England. 

South Hapiery CrntrerR, Mass.—Here 
met the Connecticut Valley Club and listened 
to addresses on Our Foremothers, by W:'S. 
Hawkes; The Puritan and the Cavalier, by 
Prof. C.S. Walker ; and The Puritan as a Uni- 
versal Type, by Mr. C.S. Hemingway. Old- 
time music was a feature of the program. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The club met at Hotel 
Pfister to celebrate the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The speakers were Mr. Amos P. Wilder, ed- 
itor of the state journal, and Mr. F. W. Hall. 
Mr. Wilder spoke on The Puritan Leaven, 
the principles of which remain as permanent 
factors in American society. 

SPOKANE, Wn.— Westminster Church Men’s 
Club and Spokane Congregational Club united 
in celebrating Forefathers’ Day at Westmin- 
ster Church. Two hundred persons partook 
of the New England dinner. Dr. F. T. Bay- 
ley of Denver delivered an address on The 
Pilgrim a Citizen, and President Penrose of 
Whitman College on The Pilgrim an Edu- 
cator. Both addresses were of a high order 
and made a profound impression. At the 
business meeting held after the banquet the 
Spokane Club decided to change its name to 
the Inland Empire Congregational Club. The 
new organization is to include all Congrega- 
tional churches in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. For officers of the new club 
Senator H. D. Crow was chosen president 
and Dr. W. L. Hall secretary. 

Krene, N. H.—The Ashuelot Club met at 
Second Chureh and enjoyed an address by 
Sec. G. A. Hood of the Church Building 
Society on The Living Influence of the Illus- 
trious Dead. 

Toxrvo, 0.—The club was entertained by 
Washington Street Church, and listened to 
speeches on Ye Pilgrim Home, School, Church, 
by Rev. Messrs. Cutler, Kenyon and Belsey: 
Rev. R. W. McLaughlin told “what won- 
derful thynges went on in ye cabin of ye 
Mayflower, wherein, iverily, his forefathers 
traveled.” 

BY SOCIETIES 

MIDDLEBURY, VtT.—The Historical Soviety 
had for its orator Pres. C. L. Murktand of New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. His sub- 
ject was styled The Lord’s Free People, whom 
he characterized as the liberals of their time. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Forefathers’ meeting 
of the Congregational Union on a zero night 
at Storrs Church was one of the largest yet 
held. The address on The Puritan of the 
West was by Dr. J. R. Nichols of Marietta. 

The New England Society brought together 
a hundred sons or grandsons of New England 
at the Grand Hotel to listen to four racy and 
stirring addresses on Colonial Days in Fic- 
tion, The Old New England Doctor, Westward 
Ho to the East, and Puritan Character. This 
society aims to perpetuate love for New Eng- 
land and the spirit of thefathers. Its mem- 
bers are fine specimens of the New England 
product. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The New England 
Society made its Forefathers’ Day meeting a 
memorial to Dr. Nathaniel A. Hyde, its only 
president, for ten years pastor of Plymouth 
Church and fourteen years minister of, May- 
flower, Representative ministers and lay- 
men paid tribute to him as a New Englander 
and a modern Puritan, a philanthropist and 
a minister; to his love for art, for New 
England and for his church home. A fine 
portrait of Dr. Hyde adorned the program. 


During the Week of Prayer there will be 
an hour’s union service in Park Street Church, 
Boston, Jan. 6-10 inclusive, at one o’clock. 
Drs. A. C. Dixon and A. H. Plumb will con- 
duct the services. Theministersand churches 
of Boston and vicinity are invited, 
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tl Seth Low Apart from Politics 


The chaplain of Columbia University is 
well qualified to speak of certain aspects of 
Mayor Low’s character which will be of 
special interest to our readers. Dr. Van De 
Water has been for a number of years a prom- 
inent figure in Episcopalian circles in New 
York, particularly in connection with mission 
undertakings. He was chaplain of the Sev- 
enty-first Regiment of New York Volunteers 
throughout its campaign in Cuba. He has 
compiled and edited several books on church 
music. 


Most people know him as the president 
of Columbia University, and believe him 
to be a philanthropist, and they are en- 
tirely right in their estimate of the man. 
He is a lover of his kind, and always 
ready to prove by his works of charity 
the sincerity of his affection for any 
brother. 

Just now Mr. Low is a conspicuous fig- 
urein the United States, and even in other 
lands than ours, He has been recently 
elected the mayorof the city of New York, 
the metropolis of this nation, the great- 
est city in some respects of any in the 
world. The election has given great sat- 
isfaction to all who really have at heart 
the best interests of the municipality, 
and have no personal interest whatever 
in its emoluments. The election of Mr. 
Low can be said to be the triumph of 
moral forces over influences that were 
sordid and sinful. Mr. Low represents 
in his person the highest type of man- 
hood and citizenship of the city whose 
destinies he guides. 

The people want to know more of a man 
likethis. They havea right to know more. 
Without being intrusive upon his person- 
ality, we would reveal his personality. 
Something of his inner life, as some of 
us have had the privilege to know it, we 
would have others know. And this, not 
to gratify curiosity, but to be of real 
value to those who admire a good exam- 
ple and mean to follow it. As mayor of 
Brooklyn for two successive terms, and 
as the president of Columbia University 
for twelve years, the people know Mr. 
Low very well. Those who know him 
the best love him the most, and those 
who know the most of his public work 
and munificence admire most his eminent 
ability, acknowledge his remarkably suc- 
cessful administrations, and prophesy 
most unreservedly continued success 
in his new field of effort. To those 
who want to know Mr. Low more inti- 
mately, we have something to say. We 
would speak of that inner religious life, 
manifested by personal character and in- 
terests in some form of organized reli- 
gious worship and activity, to speak of 
which one is himself always reticent in 
direct proportion to his sincerity. 

Mindful of what the Psalmist says, 
“Let another praise thee and not thine 
own mouth,” without Mr. Low’s knowl- 
edge, and reposing in his willingness for 
an old friend to speak the truth about 
him for the good of the community, we 
would like to say a word of something 
not ordinarily known to your numerous 
readers. 

The writer of this article has had the 
great privilege of knowing Mr. Low for 
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over twenty years, For seven years they 
lived in Brooklyn and labored together 
for its municipal welfare. For a longer 
time than this their relations have been 
those cordial and intimate ones of a pres- 
ident and a chaplain of a great metropol- 
itan university. The testimony here 
given is consequently of a personal sort. 
We speak that we do know and testify 
that we have seen. 

In early life, becoming convinced that 
the truth of the Christian religion was 
best expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, he 
decided to become a member of the Epis- 
copal Church, which makes this creed the 
minimum of faith required of one who 
would be confirmed. With love for all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, his attitude toward those who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians has 
ever since been that of a man who, recog- 
nizing differences of opinion, cordially 
acknowledges oneness of aim 2nd purpose 
among those who follow a common leader. 
Believing that God is the Father of all 
men, and that every man is every other 
man’s brother, toward men of other 
faiths, and even men of no faith, Mr. 
Low’s attitude is that of one who knows 
in whom he believes, desires that all oth- 
ers believe in him also, but loves all whom 
God has made. 

Born in opulence, never knowing what 
it was to be other than rich, Mr. Low 
very early in his career became the out- 
spoken friend of the poor. In this, as in 
all other things, he showed eminent wis- 
dom in his methods of helping the poor. 
He has been actively interested in the 
work of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, which seeks wisely to discriminate 
among mendicants and by judiciously 
giving help only the poor that are de- 
serving. There are those who find it 
easier to give than to investigate, and 
who give frequently to get rid of the beg- 
gar. Mr. Low has always found time to 
consider any claim that has been pre- 
sented either upon his attention or his 
bounty, and has uniformly taken as much 
pains to ascertain the conditions and the 
worthiness of the suppliant as he has to 
bestow the benefaction. 

In the first days of use of the new build- 
ings of Columbia University, the presi- 
dent discovered that there were but two 
relays of stoxers and furnace attendants 
in the great power house, in which were 
generated all the heat and electricity 
used upon the entire block and in all of 
the buildings of the university. 

The work being continuous, the work- 
ers were obliged by this arrangement to 
labor twelve hours each day. 

Mr. Low at once ordered that there 
should be three squads of workmen, that 
none should labor more than eight hours 
of every twenty-four, and thus gave evi- 
dence that he spoke nothing with his lips 
that he would not make good in his life. 

Labor unions at once took knowledge 
of this generous and voluntary act, and 
more than ever after this the,services of 
Mr. Low as an arbitrator in. labor dis- 
putes were in requisition... Mr. Low is 
one of the rich men whom poor men love. 


He always seems anxious to get to the 
foundation of things, Go to him with 
any project, and his whole attitude toward 
you and your subject will be best ex- 
pressed by the saying, ‘‘ Let’s get to the 
bottom of it.” He is never tempted to 
become rid of a person or a subject by 
the easy method. A thing worth his at- 
tention at all is worth all his attention. 

He was a young man in a comfort- 
able Brooklyn parish, where everything 
seemed to be going smoothly and much 
good was accomplished. He was in the 
Sunday school. He saw young men of 
moderate means maturing, becoming con- 
firmed, regular communicants of the 
church, enrolled upon its books, and to 
all intents active members of the congre- 
gation. Someof these young men couldn’t 
afford to rent pews. Most every pew in 
the church at this time was rented. If 
these young men came to church they sat 
in a pew by suffrance. The thing seemed 
wrong to Mr. Low. Themore he thought 
about itthe more wrong it seemed. His 
conviction deepening, he finally became 
an outspoken advocate of the free church 
system, went to St. Ann’s, the great free 
church of Brooklyn, there became the 
efficient superintendent of its large Sun- 
day school, acted also as a vestryman of 
the parish, and to this day, though he has 
lived in the present Manhattan Borough 
for twelve years, is an officer of the 
parish and a generous contributor to its 
support. 

Removing to New York city at the 
time of his assumption of the presi- 
dency of Columbia, his friends wondered 
where he would go to church ; for though 
he frequently visited his old Brooklyn 
parish, it was not reasonable to expect 
that he could regularly attend divine 
service at such a distance from his home. 
When finally it became known that Mr. 
Low had selected St. George’s Church for 
his parish home, none who knew him was 
surprised. Mr. Low is a man of con- 
victions. These he cannot readily change. 
He believes that a church to be a church 
for the people must be wholly free. 
Passing by attractive churches nearer 
his home, he regularly worships in St. 
George’s, of which he is a vestryman, 
and not an honorary one either, but a 
real active vestryman. Not satisfied to 
attend divine service and exercise this 
office of vestryman, requiring not a 
little time and much thought properly 
to assume the responsibility of an officer 
of so important a parish as this, Mr. 
Low readily acquiesced in the suggestion 
of his rector, Dr. Rainsford, and became 
the teacher of a Bible class for men 
that meets every Sunday morning. With 
these men, many of them plain working 
men, all men who know what it means to 
secure bread in the sweat of face, this 
Christian gentleman sits among them 
as one that serveth. His teaching is 
of the highest academic sort, but made 
so practical and plain that one of ordi- 
nary. understanding can comprehend it. 
The preparation for this ‘teaching: is 
never slighted. No one ever heard Mr. 
Low talk against time. When he speaks 
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he says something, and never does one 
see more evidence of care in what he 
says than when he listens to him talk- 
ing to his Bible class in St. George’s 
parish house on Sunday mornings. Visit- 
ing his home library recently we were 
not surprised, but much pleased, to see 
among his books an entire stack of 
works exclusively religious, and mostly 
exegetical. A glance at them showed 
that they were the best books of their 
kind, and that they had been diligently 
read. 

Most men as busy as Mr. Low has been 
for the last seven years would find ready 
excuse for absence from daily college 
chapel exercises, especially when attend- 
ance at such exercises is by statute 
wholly voluntary. 

Early in his presidency Mr. Low had 
the old statute making chapel attendance 
compulsory for college students, and ig- 
noring wholly all other students of the 
university, changed. This he did be- 
cause, as he often said, he thought that 
it would be better to have five men pray 
because they desired to pray than five 
hundred pray because compelled to do so. 

But, having made attendance volun- 
tary, no considerations availed to make 
President Low a frequent absentee from 
chapel service. Often he would apologize 
for absence when it seemed to the chap- 
lain that his explanation was more than 
ampleexcuse. He was often in his place, 
devout, and by his demeanor indicating 
his firm reliance upon Almighty God, his 
belief in the efficacy of prayer, and his 
determination to be and todo good. Sev- 
eral times each year the popular presi- 
dent would make an address at the chapel 
service, always at such times speaking to 
a large and an appreciative audience. 

Of all men in public life whom the 
writer has known, Seth Low has suc- 
ceeded the best in illustrating the possi- 
bility of doing two things at once and 
doing both well. 

He has never let his left hand know 
what his right one was doing, and he has 
never failed to let his light shine that 
others may glorify the Father in heaven. 
Modest to a degree, he is a lighthouse of 
goodness to the community. He is a 
man in whom there is no guile. He is 
built foursquare. He will make a good 
mayor because he is a good man, and 
adds to his goodness a very marked de- 
gree of greatness. Christian people.may 
well rejoice that at least for two years, 
if God in his goodness will spare him, 
the great city of New York will have a 
mayor who in times ordinary, and in 
emergencies, will do only those things 
that are lawful and right. 

He will be the ruler of all the people, 
without any discrimination among them 
save that which recognizes righteous- 
ness and labors to secure it in most 
abundant measure, and, seeing sin, will 
spare no pains properly to condemn and 
subdue it. Such a man of God is our 
mayor, Seth Low. 





The official enrollment for Yale University 
this year is 2,680, a gain over last year of 178. 
In the four academic classes are 1,236. The 
graduate department has 329, the Law School 
246, the Medical School 148, Divinity Sehool 
98. There are 624 in the Sheffield Scientific 


School and the rest. are in other departments. 
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the Christian 


I. Its Nature 


By Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


“The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.”—Act. 11: 26. 

“With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian.” —Act. 26: 28. 

“Tf aman suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed; but let him glorify God in this name.”— 
1 Pet. 4: 16. 

These are the only occasions of the oc- 
currence-of this word Christian in the 
New Testament. Seeing that it has come 
to be so universally used, it is interesting 
thus to go back to the beginnings, and 
consider what it meant in those early 
days. This may help us in the under- 
standing of its true significance. 

From the first instance it is evident 
that it was a term applied to the disciples 
of Jesus by the outsiders. This is in 
itself a suggestive fact. The first and 
simplest meaning of the word is, a fol- 
lower of Christ. Thus the supreme im- 
pression made upon the men of Antioch 
by the little band of disciples was that 
of their allegiance to Christ. It was of 
him they spoke, his commandments they 
obeyed, and his spirit they manifested. 
So constantly was this true that the men 
of Antioch said, ‘‘ These people are Chris- 
tians; the whole truth about them is told 
when this is said, as to religion and 
morals and business and everything else. 
They are people of one idea, and that is 
Christ. They are Christians.” 

In the second instance the word is part 
of the supercilious question of a king 
who is impressed with the aggressive 
spiritof Paul. This is also interesting, as 
revealing the spirit of these earliest 
Christians. They were not merely fol- 
lowers of Christ themselves, but they 
were anxious to bring all with whom 
they came into contact into the same re- 
lationship to Christ. Even Agrippa, 
amusing himself for an odd hour by hear- 
ing one of these Christians talk, was im- 
pressed most of all with the prisoner’s 
desire to secure the submission of the 
king to Christ. 

The third and last instance is the only 
one in which the word is used by a Chris- 
tian. Peter recognizes that this name 
applied to persons makes them at once 
liable to suffering, and then he urges 
those to whom he writes not to be ashamed 
of any such reproach. Rather let the 
name be accepted, and let those who hear 
it be worthy of it, ‘‘ Let him glorify God 
in this name.” 

These instances account for the- name 
and suggest certain facts concerning 
those who bear it. External manifesta- 
tions of speech and conduct and habit 
gave rise to the name. The three facts 
suggested are those of discipleship, prop- 
agandism and suffering. A Christian was 
a Christ sou], whose business was that of 
bringing others into like relationship, and 
who rejoiced to be able to suffer in com- 
radeship with the Lord. 

These, however, are but the statements 
of the outward and evident facts. What 
lay behind these? How are we to ac- 
count for this whole-hearted loyalty to 
Christ in personal life, in service, in suf- 
fering? The answer to these questions 
brings us face to face with the deeper 


-meaning of the name Christian. Here, 


as in other cases, Christianity has taken 
hold of a word and expanded and glori- 
fied it. A Christian is so in the sense in, 
which the men meant who first used the 
word, but the reason of that is that he 


_is a Christian in a deeper and more won- 


derful sense. They of Antioch saw the 
fruitage of life and said, “It is Chris- 
tian,” and they were right; but that was 
due to the fact that out of sight and in 
the deeper and hidden life these men 
were Christians. The root of life was 
Christian, therefore the blossom and 
fruit were Christian also. 

The hidden fact was that of the pres- 

ence of the Christ in the inner life of 
these people by the new birth. They 
had received Christ by believing on him, 
and in the inner shrine of their lives he 
loved and reigned by the Holy Spirit’s 
administration. This could have but one 
result—that of the outworking in char- 
acter and conduct of the character and 
conduct of Christ. His spirit and love 
were reproduced in them, and the enter- 
prises of his heart became the business 
of their lives; and the world’s misunder- 
standing of him resulted in reproach for 
them, and in that reproach they rejoiced, 
as it gave evidence of their approxima- 
tion to him in outward manifestation. 
- A Christian, then, is one in whom 
Christ is formed by the miracle of regen- 
eration, and through whom Christ is 
manifested before the eyes of the world, 
and with whom Christ co operates in the 
work of saving men, and to whom Christ 
grants a fellowship in his suffering. 

The nature of Christian life is Christ’s 
life taking hold upon all the inner life of 
man, changing, dominating, impulsing; 
and Christ’s life blossoming in character 
and bearing fruit in conduct. 

Neither of these aspects of Christian 
life must be forgotten. The holding of 
the doctrine of regeneration never saved 
@ man or made him a Christian. Neither 
can a man become a Christian by endeav- 
oring to reproduce the Christly character 
and conduct. As well try to grow tulips 
without bulbs, or, on the other hand, 
without placing the bulbs in the condi- 
tions of soil which bring forth life. As 
is the root to the fruit so is the new life 
to the new character and conduct. A 
root treasured as a root and never planted 
is utterly valueless, so also is a doctrine 
of new birth, held in the realm of intel- 
lect and never buried in the heart and 
will. 

Yet these facts are related as cause 
and effect. Let a man yield himself to 
Christ, and straightway the waiting 
Christ takes possession and that man be- 
comes a Christian in the hidden center 
of his being. Now let him yield day by 
day and hour by hour to the new prompt- 
ings and desires created by the indwelling 
Christ, and he shall become to the utmost 
reach of the circumference of his life a 
Christian. -This outward fact men will 
see, and so know of the inward. 

Never try to begin to be a Christian at 
the circumference of things. Bea Chris- 
tian by letting Christ have possession of 
the center. 
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Aunt Annie was busy hemming the 
narrowest of fells as only Aunt Annie 
could hem them, but there was no joy 
in the work, and every now and then 
the starched bows of the blue and 
yellow turban quivered with an ill-con- 
cealed emotion. 

“Ole Miss,” across the room at the 
cutting-out table, had remarked it once 
or twice and then she paused in her 
work with the shears still in her hand. 
“Ann, is there anything special trou- 
bling you today ?” 

‘“‘No’m, des de same ole thing,” and 
Aunt Annie began to sob; “hits my ole 
man, Ole Miss, he done petered out, an’ 
I gwine ter be er widerer fore de change 
in de moon! De cups say so, an’ las’ 
night I dreamed uv er weddin’, an’ hit’s 
de sho’ sign uv er de’f, Ole Miss!” 

“OQ, no, there’s nothing in dreams, 
Ann!” said Ole Miss, in her soft, com- 
forting tones. “But Uncle Hercules is 
a very old man, old enough to have been 
your father when you married him, and 
in the course of human events we can’t 
expect to keep him much longer! 
Would you like to stay in the Quarters 
the rest of the day, Ann?” continued 
Ole Miss, as the woman still sat sobbing, 
with her apron over her head. 

‘‘Yas’m, yas Lord! ’case I wanter see de 
las’ uy my ole man! Po’ ole Harkless!” 

But Uncle Hercules did not die. Like 
the last boll upon the cotton stalk, the 
withered leaf upon the naked persim- 
mon, surviving stronger and more per- 
manent things, Unc. Harkless still lin- 
gered, and the early spring found him 
“coutering’’ about, among the lettuce and 
radish beds behind Ole Miss, and crum- 
bling into dust, through his fingers, with 
many a grunt and groan, the small clods 
overlooked by Jason’s rake. 

‘Ole Miss, de ole nigger mos’ dead 
now,” he said, during a pause. 

‘Ole Harkless ’low he die in March, 
when all de ole cows an’ muels dat’s libed 
fru de winter dies.”’ 

“But it’s April now,” said Ole Miss, 
cheerily, dropping the seed into the 
furrow made by Hercules’s finger. 

““Yas’m, dat’s so,’’ said Hercules, who 


was familiarly known to the plantation . 


as “‘ Harkless,” as he sprinkled the earth 
over the seed, ‘‘but hit hain’t des de 
dyin’ dat’s er pesterin’ me!” and Unc. 
Harkless sighed audibly. 

“Well, what is it? Maybe I can help 
you,” said Ole Miss, half serious, half 
amused by the old man’s manner. 

“Dat’s so, maybe you kin, Ole Miss, 
fur you'll be yere many er ye’r, praise 
Gord! arter de ole nigger’s dead an’ fur- 
got; an’ es long’s you ax me ter do hit 
I gwine ter ease my min’,” and Unc. 
Harkless rose to give dignity to his com- 
munication. 

“Hit’s des dis, Ole Miss, an’ I steddies 
*bout hit all de time my mizry’ll let me. 
One Gord, one faith, one baptism, one 
maireyin’ is my ’ligion, Ole Miss, an’ I 
don’ want dat ole ’oman er mine ter be 
uppin’ an’ maireyin’ ergin when I gone; 
I des couldn’ lay still in my coffin if she 
do mairey ergin, Ole Miss.” 
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“O, if that is all,” said Ole Miss, smil- 
ing, ‘“‘you needn’t worry about that, 
for I am sure that Ann will not want to 
marry again at her time of life, Unc. 
Harkless.” 

“[ hain’t so sho’ ’bout dat,” groaned 
Une. Harkless, still unconvinced, ‘fur 
she’s er powerful handy ’oman fur any 
man,” 

But Ann was not destined to have the 
opportunity or the temptation of marry- 
ing again, for, worn with nursing and 
distressed with watching the failing of 
Unc. Harkless—who before midsummer 
was relegated to the split- bottomed chair 
just outside the cabin, and not expected 
to do anything but sit in it—Aunt Annie 
lay down and died. It had been very 
sudden, and it was thought that the shock 
would hasten the old man’s end, for Unc. 
Harkless mourned as one who would not 
be comforted for nearly three weeks. 
Then, as the hands went by his comfort- 
able chair to and from the cotton field, 
Unc. Harkless suddenly discovered that 
he was “noticing.” He ceased groaning 
as they passed, and one by one the flan- 
nel bandages were removed from his legs 
and arms. Then one fine day Ole Miss 
was astonished to find Unc. Harkless at 
the back door with a hoe over his shoul- 
der. 

“Des ’low de ole man wuk ober de 
flower beds, Ole Miss, fur ter limber up 
’is jints er little.” 

‘*But you are notable, Unc. Harkless— 
John will do it—you sit here in the sun- 
shine and rest.” 

“Um! John dunno how ter wuk de 
beds,” said Unc. Harkless, contemptu- 
ously, beginning to chop wildly among 
the tulip bulbs. ‘‘De young uns caint 
lay de ole nigger on de shelf yit, Ole 
Miss!’ And Ole Miss shivered, but for 
the benefit of human hopefulness re- 
signed that especial tulip bed to its fate. 
Though at length, Ole Miss was minded 
to interpose. 

‘‘Well, Ole Miss, if you don’ lemme do 
dis, why I des hafter tek ter de fiel’ ’case 
I gotter be doin’ sumpen fur ter keep de 
‘spry’ down!” said Unc. Harkless, show- 
ing his sparsely set teeth. 

““What was it that did you so much 
good, Unc. Harkless? Was it Nancy’s 
bark tea? ”’ 

The old Negro shifted his quid to the 
other cheek and watched a betty bug 
toiling across the bed. 

““No’m, hit want dat.” 

“Was it Viney’s poke root and whis- 
key?” 

Unc. Harkless cleared his throat. 

“*Dat was powerful good, leastways de 
whiskey wat you sont were, but hit wan’t 
dat at dis pertickler time, Ole Miss.”’ 

“It would be well to remember it, 
against a second attack,” pursued Ole 
Miss, for there was a phase in the case 
which she could not exactly understand. 
‘* Was it something that doctor gave you, 
or something the women made? ”’ 

“*Sumpen dat er ’oman mek an’ I hain’t 
likely ter furgit hit nuther, Ole Miss,” 
said Unc. Harkless, mysteriously. 

Before the end of the week the whole 
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plantation was ringing with the miracle 
of Unc. Harkless’s recovery, and there 
were not wanting those who openly 
claimed the glory of it. Viney, his fifth 
son’s wife, attributed it all to poke root 
and whiskey, citing other cures as: proof. 
Maumer, from the nursery, loudly pro- 
claimed the efficacy of snake fat and buz- 
zard grease, which she had stewed upon 
her own hearth for Unc. Harkless, Par- 
son Bias installed a special thanksgiving 
service for the making whole of Unc. 
Harkless by prayer, while Maum Ysbel, 
the maker of “‘cungers,” showed her 
single tooth in a wide expanse of 
guiltless gums and touched her own, 
silently. 

But Unc. Harkless held his peace, and, 
in season, discreetly agreed with them 
all. Then one day, when the Negroes 
were in the field, he opened his box and 
laid out upon the floor all of his wealth 
and worldly possessions. 

‘‘Hain’t nobody could beat my ole 
?oman erquiltin’, if I does say hit,” hesaid 
to himself as he surveyed his “kivers” 
proudly; ‘‘ an’ dar’s six in all, barriu’ de 
raggedy one unner de mattrass an’ de 
half un on de i’nin’ bode.” Then he took 
from behind the chimney-piece a frag- 
ment of looking-glass, and gazed long and 
earnestly at the reflection. 

‘*But yo’ hain’t nobody’s pritty chile, 
ole nigger—yo’ caint mek hit on dat— 
dough if anybody does git yo’, dey gwine- 
ter git er man !”’ 

The afternoon wore on and the early 
evening found Unc. Harkless still sitting 
among his treasures, lost in contempla- 
tion, when a sudden knock at the door 
startled him, for Unc. Harkless had taken 
the precaution to button it on the in- 
side. 

‘““Who dar?” he called, taking advan- 
tage of the delay to hustle his treasures 
out of sight. But the visitor was either 
deaf or most persistent, for the knocking 
continued, until every precious thing had 
been carefully laid away and the key of 
the box reposed peacefully in Unc. Hark- 
less’s pocket. 

“You tuck er power er time ter opin 
dat do’, Harkless,” growled the visitor, 
who was no other than Squirrel Mouth 
Pete and was as deaf as a post. 

‘**T hain’t hab no sech slow ‘howdy’ in 
er mont er Sundays, an’ I’se half er min’ 
ter go back home,” 

Unc. Harkless slapped his visitor on 
the back genially. 

‘*How I know hit were yo’, when yo’s 
de berry spit an’ image er de man I want 
ter see!”’ 

“No, I hain’t seem ’em,” mumbled 
Squirrel Mouth, still out of humor, “ an’ 
if you’s gwine dar I won’ hinder yo’—I 
des kim ter borry de loan uv er twis’ er 
terbacker.”’ 

The tobacco changed hands in a twink- 
ling and Un. Harkless nimbly set a chair 
for his guest. 

“IT was des erthinkin’ *bout yo’ an 
yourn terday,”’ said Unc. Harkless after 
a while, in suitably melancholy tones, 
but at the same time trying to make him- 
self heard, ‘“‘fur you’ folks seems power- 















ful clost ter me now, ’case my po’ ole 
oman uster set er mighty sto’ by you’ 
Betsy!” 

“Yas, hit’s mighty bad,” said Squirrel 
Mouth, sympathetically, breaking off a 
wad of the tobacco which he still held in 
his hand; “she’s.got hit mos’ly in ’er 
laigs now, an’ dey do say dat's hit p’isined 
er.” 

“Um,” said Unc. Harkless, clearing his 
throat and raising his voice, ‘‘an’ little 
Cherry—Cherry dat done git growed 
*fore we kin t’un erroun’—my Annie 
uster lub Cheery lack she were her own 
—she got er mighty trim ankle an’ er 
powerful scrumptious way wid’er! What 
yo’ think, Squirrel,’’ said Unc. Harkless 
suddenly, ‘‘bout Cherry gittin’ mair- 
eyed?” 

‘* Hit allus mek her sneeze ever’ time 
she try hit,’ said Squirrel Mouth, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘an I lay out dat de nex’ time, I 
see she tek hit in broken doses.” z 

‘“*T hain’t talkin’ ’bout Betsy,” shouted 
Unc. Harkless in his visitor’s ear, ‘‘ hit’s 
Cherry—talkin’ ’bout Cherry gittin’ mair- 
eyed!” 

“Er who?” queried Squirrel Mouth, 
with his hand up to his ear. 

‘*C-h-e-r-r-y! M-a-i-r-e-y-i-n’! G i-t-t-i-n’ 
de parson!’’ screamed Unc. Harkless, 
daring an attack of asthma. ‘I mout er 
knowed de fool ’ud mek me tell hit ter 
de whole Quarters an’ put some lis’in’ 
idjit inter de notion! ’’ 

At last the visitor’s face brightened 
and he grasped his host’s hand. 

“De bes’ boy yo’ got !—why, I'd let’er 
mairey Gib mos’ any day, ole man, an’ I 
up an’ ax Ole Marse ’bout hit, dis berry 
night!” 

Unc. Harkless stamped with rage, “‘ Hit 
hain’t got nuffin ter do wid Gib!” he 
shouted, ashen from the exertion. 

“Dunne what you wanter cut up so 
fur, if my gal an’ yo’ boy wants ter 
git j’ined, hain’t nobody’s business but 
thern, an’ I ’low I ax Ole Marse ’bout hit 
right erway!” retorted the visitor, tak- 
ing his departure in high dudgeon. 

‘** Harkless, yo’ ole idjit, yo’ talks too 
much!” groaned the old man, as he hastily 
sought his son Gibson, who was mending 
nets in the cabin by the river. “Gib,” 
he said, earnestly, ‘“‘you’ ole Daddy kim 
ter warn yo’ all de way—ter warn yo’ 
*gin dat huzzy Cherry, what been ermek- 
ing eyes at ever’ pa’r er pants on de 
place, maireyed er onmaireyed, but she’s 
gwineter mairey Celim one week come 
Chris’mus—may de Lord hab mercy on he 
soul!”’ 

‘‘Whuffur, Daddy?” and Gib dropped 
both jaw and shuttle, 

“Case she’s er hoodoo an’ white livered 
an’ ’ud tek ever’ drap er blood outen er 
man’s body in lessen free weeks!”’ 

*‘Daddy, don’t tell me no mo’!” said 
Gibson, with a shiver, looking at his full 
blooded, outstretched hand. 

Late that night Unc. Harkless secretly 
sought Maum Ysbel in her cabiov. 

‘IT knows what yo’ kim fur,” said Maum 
Ysbel, stirring the coals deliberately, for 
she always kept a smoldering fire, even 
in the hottest weather. ‘‘ Yo’ wants me 
ter hope Gib ter git Squirrel Mouf’s 
Cherry—I heared hit singin’ ‘roun’,” 
said Maum Ysbel, peering into the blaze 
she had raised. 

“Darn Gib!” said Unc. Harkless, pet- 
ulantly. ‘‘But Maumer,” and there was 
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the pathos of longing desire in his tone, 
*‘does yo’ know any charm dat’ll mek er 
nigger look young?” 

“Yas,” said Maum Ysbel, opening her 
bloodshot eyes wide, and putting her 
wrinkled face close to her interlocutor’s, 
“yout 1” 

*“T don’ want no foolin’, ’oman—I 
wants sumpen ter mek me young, an’ I 
wants hit quick !” 

Gal?” queried Maum Ysbel. 

“Gal,” answered Unc. Harkless, with- 
out raising his head. 

‘““What yo’ gib me?” and Maumer 
rubbed her bony hands. 

**One er de ole ’oman’s bes’ kivers.” 

“Dis time termorrer night den,” and 
Maum Ysbel yawned and called her cat, 
then gave the signal for Unc. Harkless 
to depart. 


The moon had waxed and waned twice, 
finding Unc. Harkless very despondent 
and with an indefinable but pitiful long- 
ing for the comfortable flannel swathes 
he had discarded, for, despite the fact 
that the very best ‘‘kiver” of poor Ann’s 
handiwork was missing from the box, 
Maum Ysbel’s charm had failed to work. 
It was in vain that Maum Ysbel pointed 
out the various indications of returning 
youth and renewed vigor, and reproached 
Unc. Harkless for a want of the proper 
patience ; frequent and solemn communi- 
cations with the fragment of mirror be- 
hind the chimney-piece told the pitiful 
truth. And Cherry herself, the objective 
point of all these endeavors, after a 
series of ‘‘making eyes’”’ at the rascally 
Gibson, actually began to call Unc. Hark- 
less ‘ Daddy.’ 

‘*Gib,” said Unc. Harkless, goaded into 
speech again by the futility of Maum 
Ysbel’s efforts, ‘‘yo’ better let Squirrel 
Mouf’s gal erlone. I tells yo’ dat she’s 
er hoodoo, an’ here I done gib mos’ ever’- 
thing I got ter Maum Ysbel ter keep her 
fum gittin’ yo’, an’ yo’ done gone an’ 
hunted er place ter fall inter, yo’ worfless 
rapscallion!” 

Gibson listened in respectful silence as 
long as his elder seemed inclined to talk, 
and then, when Unc. Harkless paused for 
want of breath, Gib stretched his mended 
net across his knee and looked curiously 
into the old man’s face. 

“T’se been l’arnin’ er lesson, Daddy, 
outen de same book dat yo’ been sted- 
dyin’, an’ I’se l’arned dat dar’s sumpen 
strong’n er hoodoo, an’ hit’s de drawnin’ 
power uv er ’oman!”’ 

Unc’ Harkless lay awake that night. 
In the perturbation of his spirit he for- 
got to use the ointments of Maum Ysbel, 
and for the first time in many weeks he 
tenderly wound the old bandages to ease 
the aching in his bones. Gib should not 
have her! But, with the youthful Gibson 
in sight, it was worse than useless to talk 
to Squirrel Mouth, and as for Cherry— 
ah, Cherry, Cherry! Unc. Harkiess loved 
to call the name over and over. How 
she had bewitched him with the swish of 
her skirt and the swing of her body, for 
Cherry did not walk—she danced. She 
danced to the field through the morning 
dew, and in the afternoon, when the oth- 
ers dawdled, she danced home again, for 
it was as natural for Cherry to dance as 
it was for the sunbeams. Then when his 
heart beat fastest and, watching her, he 
dreamed that he was young, she drooped 
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her long lashes over her shining eyes and 
called him “ Daddy.” 


“Tse tired er nigger doin’s anyhow,” . 


moaned Unc. Harkless, as the daylight 
came through the chinks upon his sleep- 


less vigil. ‘‘ Whi’ folks don’ lose no sleep 


*counter hoodoos, an’ I des up an’ ax de 
boys fur ter hope me out!”’ 

The “boys” were Ole Miss’s twin sons, 
just home from college for a vacation, 
and they were always ready for any kind 
of an experience. 

““Of course we'll help you out, Unc. 
Harkless,” said the boys, with serious 
faces, when the matter had been explained 
with elaborate details. ‘‘You’ve helped 
us play ‘hookey’ many a time, and one 
good turn deserves another. Call Aunt 
Sibby and we’ll begin the campaign at 
once!” 

So the wardrobe of each was ransacked 
for fetching articles of wearing apparel 
best suited for the helping on of Unc. 
Harkless’s wooing. A pair of John’s 
trousers, cut off by the painstaking Sibby 
just below the knee in order to make 
them short enough, were planned to do 
yeoman service, while the full dress coat 
of James was flanked by John’s embroi- 
dered waistcoat, which stretched uncom- 
fortably tight, but gorgeously, around 
Une. Harkless’s round little body. 

“But Gib—my boy Gib,” faltered Unc. 
Harkless, “‘ he co’tin’ uv her, too, an’ him 
all uv six foot, young an’ straight es er 
bean pole! ”’ 6 

“Gib!” exclaimed John, contemptu- 
ously, ‘why Gibin his homespuns, with 
all of his six feet, simply isn’t in it with 
you. Yourclothes were made by the best 
tailor in New Orleans and they fit you 
like paper on the wall, Unc. Harkless! ” 

**Yo’ cert’ny does look fine,” murmured 
Sibby, when Unc. Harkless had been ar- 
rayed in all his glory. 

““Now, Aunt Sibby, you help Unc. 
Harkless to get into his togs properly 
every day,” said John; “and, Unc. Hark- 
less, let us know how you get on with 
Cherry.” 

And the “‘togs” were the apple of Unc. 
Harkless’s eyes, but, as many another 
child of nature has done, he drew the 
line at the boots. After repeated and 
painful trials behind a bolted door he 
brought them back regretfully. 

“T’se too ole er dorg ter l’arn new 
tricks ter I ’spec’, Marse John, an’ I 
caint w’ar ’em, fur dese ole foots des 
hafter hab de naked breas’ er natur’ un- 
ner ’em ter feel natchel.” So a shining 
silk hat was taken back to the cxbin in 
lieu of the dignity of boots. But though 
Unc. Harkless ardently pursued it, and 
Aunt Sibby performed the duties of valet 
faithfully, somehow the wooing did not 
seem to progress. 

‘It’s all right,” said Marse James com- 
fortingly, after an unfavorable report had 
been brought in; ‘‘all women are coy, 
and you have to bring them out. Send 
her a gift, a present now and then.” 

“T done hit,” said Unc. Harkless, rue- 
fully. ‘‘I sont ’er de ole ’oman’s secon’ 
bes’ kiver, but she sont hit back—sont 
hit back, by Gib, wid some sort er sass 
*bout hit were summer now, an’ she wa’n’t 
cole!” 

“O! but you shouldn’t have sent a 
young woman a quilt, Unc. Harkless, par- 
ticularly one like Cherry. Take hersome 
fruit or a bouquet of flowers, and present 
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it this way,” said John, with a Chester- 
fieldian bow. 

‘‘Er—er—won’ yo’ do hit ergin, Marse 
John, 80’s I kin ketch hit?” asked the 
delighted Unc. Harkless. 

“* Certainly.” 

“‘Is yo’ right sho’, Marse John, dat de 
ves’ buttons kin stan’ hit?” 

“Try ’em, and if they can’t Sibby can 
sew them on again; they must stand it, 
Unc. Harkless! Now here goes!” 

Thus the drill of the old beau went on 
from day to day, “‘des lack whi’ folks,” 
and then Unc. Harkless wore a great fob 
chain and carried a cane, and remembered 
that he was not to use the latter as a 
crutch. 

But the perversity of youth and inex- 
perience still prevailed, for, though the 
coquettish Cherry accepted her wooer’s 
gifts with alacrity and stood with wide- 
eyed wonder at his gorgeousness, her lov- 
ing touches, sweetest smiles and whis- 
pered words were all for the stalwart 
Gibson in his patched homespuns. 

Nevertheless, the romance of summer 
was abroad in the land and was melting 
hearts as well as beeswax, for the un- 
suspected Sibby, old and settled, and who 
ought to have known better, through 
propinquity perhaps, was rapidly suc- 
cumbing to the charms of Unc. Hark- 
less. 

“Tf yo’ caint git Cherry, Harkless,” 
she said, one day, as she recovered from 
the buttoning of the waistcoat, growing 
tighter with the advance of the water- 
melon season, “if yo’ caint git Cherry, 
she hain’t de las’ oman in de worl’!”’ 

‘Yo’ don’ know nuffin’ bout hit,’ re- 
torted Unc. Harkless, ‘’case yo’ so ole 
yo’ done furgit; Cherry’s de fus’ an’ de 
las’ an’ de onlies’ ter me!” 

“T don’ see hit dat way!’ said Sibby, 
with a toss of her turbaned head. 

“’Case yo’ needs spec’!” cried Unc. 
Harkless, wrathfully. 

‘No, no, honey!” said Aunt Sibby, 
softening ; ‘‘I means dat she hain’t good 
*nough fur yo’, and she don’ ’preciate yo’, 
an’ dey’s odders dat does! ”’ 

Unc. Harkless, mollified, swelled with 
importance and forgiveness, to the immi- 
nent danger of the waistcoat buttons. 
“Case I’se er man, Sibby, ever’ inch er 
man!” 

There were times, however, when Unc. 
Harkless’s heart almost entirely misgave 
him, when the sight of the witch Cherry 
was more than he could bear. But it was 
then that Marse James always came to 
the rescue, telling him that ‘‘ faint heart 
ne’er won faire ladye,” and planned such 
novel schemes for the conquest of Cherry 
that Unc. Harkless was comforted. 

“But I gotter dance, Marse Jeems,” 
said Unc. Harkless one morning, in de- 
spair, ‘“‘fur she ’low dat nuffin but er 
dancin’ nigger kin git ’er. At my time er 
life I gotter bergin ergin, O, my Lord!” 

“Well, you can do it! Pshaw! I be- 
lieve that you can start out now and beat 
Gibson, if you only thought so! You 
must land Cherry safely before we go, 
and the time is very short now! Dance 
with her, and wear these white kid gloves 
—these have been the only thing that 


p you lacked—and I am pretty sure that 


Cherry will be yours!” 


4 








A breakdown was planned for the Ne-. 
groes, on the eve of the departure, that 
Marse James and Marse John might 
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witness the triumphant close of Unc. 
Harkless’s wooing, and all the dusky 
world of two plantations had come to 
see it. 

But of the whole assembly Unc. Hark- 
less saw only Cherry, in her faded cotton 
gown, with a string of Indian beads 
around her neck and a great pink holly- 
hock nodding in her hair. How her 
small bare feet twinkled while the fid- 
dles were being tuned, so eager were 
they to begin the dance, and as he 
watched their every movement Unc. 
Harkless’s breath came fast. 

‘“‘Sperrits er good er ebil, hope me 
dance! Hope dese ole jints be limber 
an’ soople, des dis onct, if dey nebber 
wuks ergin in dis life!’’ he whispered, 
as his white gloved hands wiped the 
perspiration already rolling from his 
brow. 

They were dancing now, and Cherry 
swung with Pompey, now with Gibson, 
now with Dinah’s Jude, now with Black 
Silas’s Jim, now with Ham, each in turn, 
and then the men seemed demoralized 
and all of the women except Cherry were 
dancing alone. 

“Swing out, swing out, tek you’ t’un, 
man!” said Sibby, pushing the dazed 
figure beside her. And in the full re- 
galia of a polished Southern gentleman 
Unc. Harkless “swung out” into the 
saturnalia of the wildest breakdown that 
he had ever known. 

Faster and faster they whirled, until 
the tails of Unc. Harkless’s dress coat 
stood straight out, making a weird con- 
trast with the bare-armed simplicity of 
the brawny bucks who crowded him, but 
he only knew that his stifled, gloved fin- 
gers held Cherry by the hand. 

“Will yo’—will yo’, Cherry?” gasped 
Unc. Harkless, as the girl loosened her 
hold. The bronze coquette tossed the 
withering flower upon her head. 

“T b’longs to de man what kin dance 
me down dis night!” she cried. ‘“‘Come 
one! Come all!” and, making a feint, she 
evaded them all and whirled off alone. 
Round and round the circle she danced, 
and then Unc. Harkless, faint and dizzy, 
caught at her hand again. 

“T b’longs ter de man what kin dance 
me down!” she called again, and drew 
Unc. Harkless into her whirl. 

‘*Will yo’—will yo’, Cherry?” groaned 
Unc. Harkless. 

*““Dance me down!” laughed the girl. 
And then the maddest round that ever 
Cherry led was spun, but Unc. Harkless, 
with the strength of a last hope upon 
him, kept her gait. 

What was the dance of death beside it? 
This was a dance for life, for happiness, 
for sunshine, for the possession of the 
most beautiful thing that he had ever 
known. And without it? He forgot 
that his head was gray, his bones hard 
and his sinews stiff with age—for what 
was time compared with the prize he 
sought? What, even, were the burden- 
some trappings and harness of the white 
man’s boasted conventionalities in this 
wild contest? And in an ecstatic frenzy 
he tore the gloves, coat and waistcoat 
from him, tramping them to the ground, 
and collar and ruffled shirt followed them, 
while he still kept Cherry’s gait. 

Then the girl’s expression changed from 
one of bravado into fear, and, looking 
into the old man’s eyes, she urged the 
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fiddlers into a faster tune, when Celim’s 
string snapped and Reuben played alone. 

Then Unc. Harkless’s eyes grew dim 
with a picture of green fields before them ; 
there was a sound as of the cool, babbling 
brook in his ears, and with one last clutch 
his fingers relaxed, when the girl, with a 
cry of triumph, flung him from her sense- 
less. 


“She wa’n’t fitten ter keep de flies 
offen yo’,” whispered the soothing voice 
of Sibby, as she bent upon her knees and 
bathed the hot brow of Unc. Harkless as 
he lay in the still, cool air outside. And 
then she paused and listened to the dis- 
tant sound of Reuben’s fiddle, still setting 
the mad pace for the dancers. 

“But dar’s odders dat is, Harkless, 
dar’s odders,” she added, slowly. 

A low moan from the fallen hero sig- 
nified that he was conscious. 

‘Harkless, will yo’ lemme tek yo’ ter 
my cabin, lemme tek keer uv yo’ fur 
good?” 

Painfully Unc. Harkless rose to his feet 
as he felt the strong, sheltering arms 
around him. 

“Yas, Lord, yas honey,” he murmured, 
humbly, “fur hit hain’t good fur man 
ter be erlone.”’ 





The Abbotts’ Part in Higher 


Education for Women 


About 1843 five brothers, Jacob, John S. C., 
Gorham D., Charles E., and Samuel P. Abbott, 
associated themselves together for the estab- 
lishment of a collegiate institution for young 
women in the city of New York. This was 
jong before Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe, or Bryn Mawr had been dreamed of. 
Out of this enterprise grew the once famous 
Spingler Institute on Union Square in that 
city, afterwards the Abbott Collegiate Insti- 
tution, of which the Rev. Dr. Gorham D. 
Abbott became and remained for nearly a 
generation the sole principal. “I know of no 
school but the Spingler Institute,” said Chan- 
cellor Howard Crosby, writing in 1860, “ where 
the true idea of female education is appre- 
ciated, and women regarded as something 
better than cooks or playthings.” The Sping- 
ler graduated about two thousand alumne. 
When Dr. Abbott relinquished his work in 
the later sixties, it was he who put it into the 
mind of Matthew Vassar to found by princely 
beneficence the great college for women at 
Poughkeepsie which bears his name, and 
which was the pioneer of the series now so 
well known. This is a matter of hitherto 
unwritten but now acknowledged history. 
About five years ago some of the grateful 
alumne of the Spingler conceived the idea 
of founding at Vassar a memorial scholar- 
ship, to perpetuate the names and services of 
Dr. Gorham D. Abbott and his beloved wife, 
Rebecca S. Abbott, and this undertaking has 
been carried to a successful conclusion. On 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, in the spacious parlors 
of the Manhattan Hotel, New York, in the 
presence of a large and distinguished com- 
pany of women and invited guests, the deed 
of trust covering this scholarship of the 
value of $8,000 was formally presented to 
President Taylor of Vassar and graeefully 
received by him, the presentation address, 
which was of a memorial character, being 
made by a nephew of Dr. Abbott, Rev. Ed- 
ward Abbott, D. D., now residing in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





The Meadville (Unitarian) Theological 
School has received $50,000 from an un- 
known donor, to endow the presidency. 
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Americin Congregationalism 


Its Trends of Opinion and Sentiment, Its Opportunities, Its Problems 


By Rev. Amory H. BRApForRpD, D. D., MODERATOR OF THE LAST NATIONAL COUNCIL 


To the Congregational Churches of the 
United States: By the advice of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States, appointed at its last 
meeting in Portland, Me., Oct. 12-17, 
this address is issued, in the hope that 
it may help a little toward promoting 
that fellowship and unity which are as 
essential to our welfare as liberty and 
independence. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you 
that the National Council has no legis- 
lative function, and that no action of 
any individual or body of individuals is 
binding upon you except in so far as it 
commends itself as true and right. The 
local church is the expression of our in- 
dependence of all human authority ; the 
National Council is the highest mani- 
festation of our fellowsbip. 

It is proper that I should say that 
while the Provisional Committee by 
unanimous vote advised the issuing of 
this address, no member of that com- 
mittee was consulted in its preparation, 
and no oue but the moderator is responsi- 
ble for its contents. 

I will first summarize in a very brief 
way some of the conclusions reached at 
the councii, and then ask you to consider 
at a little greater length a few subjects 
of importance to the churches. 


I. 


Fellowship should be more strongly 
emphasized among us. Co-operation is 
essential to the highest efficiency in 
Christian work. 

Thorough intellectual training should 
be regarded as indispensable to ordina- 
tion or installation. An uneducated 
ministry cannot cope with the problems 
of our time. We should cry halt to those 
who are seeking our pulpits with little to 
commend them except a frothy fervor 
and a fatal fluency of speech. 

Ministerial standing, when possible, 
should always be certified by a council 
of the vicinage. 

Those who have worn themselves out 
in the service of Christ should not be 
left to suffer in old age or weakness. 
The National Council trustees are the 
Ministerial Relief Committee. The va- 
rious state societies are urged to co- 
operate with them. 

Should Congregationalists have a uni- 
form liturgy? There is a strong tend- 
‘ency to answer this question in the af- 
firmative. 

The number of Congregational stu- 
dents in the state universities is greater 
than that in the denominational colleges. 
How may the churches best minister to 
them? This question was referred to 
the next National Council. 

Uniform divorce laws are desirable. 
The people should be taught the Scrip- 
tural ground of divorce, and the sanction 
of religion should never be given to un- 
hallowed marriages. 

We are the enemies of intemperance 
and all of its causes, and in sympathy 
with all wise efforts for its suppression. 


The pulpit should keep the people re- 
minded of their obligations to the best 
interests of the municipality, the state 
and the nation. 

A fair compensation for labor and a 
just distribution of wealth are quite as 
much moral as economic questions, and 
should be settled in accordance with the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The brotherhood of man is a funda- 
mental doctrine, and all discriminations 
against any, on account of race or color, 
are violations of Christian teaching. 

The reunion of Christendom should be 
a subject of prayer and endeavor. The 
place to begin this movement is among 
the local churches of every community. 
Such action is urgently advised. 

The council made it plain that, while 
there are wide differences among us, 
there are no controversies. Some are 
liberal and some conservative, and all 
are leaving it to Providence to determine 
which are nearer to absolute truth. 


II. 


I now ask your attention to some other 
subjects which seem to me to deserve our 
immediate and serious consideration. 


MISSIONS 


That Congregationalis‘: sre a mission- 
ary people was never more evident than 
today. The American Board, at its last 
meeting, raised its debt in a single even- 
ing, and the other societies are without 
serious financial incumbrances. Mis- 
sionary enthusiasm has not abated, but 
the conviction is widespread that some 
new methods are demanded. One point 
is already evident. There should be more 
unity in the work. The boards ef admin- 
istration should be representative, so as 
to avoid the usual mistakes of mass meet- 
ings. The Council advised the creation 
of representative corporations for the 
management of the societies. By a proc- 
ess of evolution these corporations will, 
probably, in time, be merged in one ; and 
thus a single body, representing all the 
churches, will administer our missionary 
enterprises. Furthermore, the societies 
have been advised to have one annual 
meeting for the home and one for the 
foreign work, and to unite all their maga- 
zines into one, representing the entire 
missionary activity of American Congre- 
gationalism. ; 

But there are some other points on 
which many people need light, especially 
concerning the foreign work. 

In view of the widespread and increas- 
ing skepticism in the community as to 
the value of missions, the following ques- 
tions should have frank and explicit an- 
swers. 

What is the attitude of our mission- 
aries toward the ethnic religions? How 
far may there be recognition of the ex- 
cellences of those religions? Do the 
non-Christian nations really need Chris- 
tianity as a gospel for this world and 


forourtime? Isourcause making actual 


or only apparent progress in non-Chris- 
tian lands—especially in the Orient ? 


Again, there is a growing feeling that 
there should be a stronger effort to secure 
not only comity but co-operation among 
the various Christian communions on the 
mission field. There is a vague but real 
conviction that the best way to fill the 
missionary treasuries is to reduce com- 
petition. Our American Board has-.an 
enviable record in this respect ; and those 
who administer its affairs need not doubt 
that the churches, if properly informed, 
will be with them, and heartily support 
them, in every step which they may take 
in this direction. But it should be made 
clear to the most obtuse—and many are 
obtuse—that missionaries are preaching 
the gospel, rather than trying to avdance 
their own denominational boundaries. 

Co-operation as the best way to fill 
the treasuries should be tried, or valid 
reasons for a different course clearly 
stated. 

Without intending in the slightest to 
criticise the methods of the past, and 
fully believing that no better work or 
wiser workers for humanity are to be 
found in the world than on the fureign 
field, I am fully convinced that the in- 
crease of missionary enthusiasm, for 
which we pray, waits on ampler knowl- 
edge concerning these and similar points ; 
and that the time has come for the most 
thorough, frank and scholarly effort to 
educate the present generation as to 
the necessity of the work and the best 
methods for its conduct. Ignorance of 
these subjects is as widespread as it 
is pitiful; and education concerning them 
must precede permanent progress. 


THE QUESTION OF BENEVOLENCE 


In connection with the subject of be- 
nevolence certain questions force them- 
selves upon my mind. Is there not too 
great a tendency to use the churches 
as collecting agencies for various chari- 
ties? We have seven societies for which 
our gifts are regularly asked, and for 
whose work we are responsible. In ad- 
dition to these in every community a 
few objects make, a proper appeal. But 
there are scores, if not hundreds, of 
other objects whose representatives en- 
deavor to attract the attention of pas- 
tors in order to make their appeals at 
the services of the church. Four per- 
nicious results attend this system: the 
time of pastors is unduly encroached 
upon ; those who attend church to wor- 
ship are, without warning, compelled to 
listen to appeals for money ; those out- 
side the churches are taught to think 
of them as places of constant and per- 
sistent begging, and so stay away; and, 
finally, the regular work of the churches 
through the missionary societies is often 
embarrassed. 

Is it not time for us to have relief 
from such objects which, however worthy 
in themselves, ought not to have a place 
at regular hoursof worship? Such action 
on this subject as is required should be 
taken officially by the churches; the 
pastors alone should not be compelled 
to assume the responsibility, but they 
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should not evade it if it is forced upon 
them. 

In writing as I do I fully recognize 
the Christlike and heroic character of 
many who are thus coming before our 
congregations, and who often fepresent 
enterprises of vastimportance. It would 
ill become me to seem to criticise such 
self-sacrificing men. My objection is 
neither to them, nor to the ministry in 
which they are engaged, but solely to 
the use of the services of the church 
for the presentation of their appeals. 
Personal solicitation may be more diffi- 
cult at first, but there is little doubt 
that, in the end, it will be found to be 
more efficient. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Religious training in the home is widely 
neglected and attendance at Sunday 
schools is decreasing in all denomina- 
tions. Secularism and the fact that the 
“new knowledge” is not yet sufficiently 
popularized to be used in Sunday schools 
seem to me to be chiefly responsible for 
these conditions. On the former I will 
not dwell. Of the latter it may be said 
that the first effect of criticism has been 
to unsettle the minds of those who have 
little time or ability for study. The 
English delegate at our Council finely 
said that criticism in England has ‘‘de- 
stroyed the infidels’ Bible.” That is true 
in this country ; but as yet the construct- 
ive work of criticism has not so far ad- 
vanced as to be helpful to the youth and 
common people. The “new knowledge” 
requires adjustment to them. Here we 
face one of the reasons why a liberal 
education should be regarded as indis- 
pensable in a Christian preacher. The 
probiem is difficult enough without being 
complicated by ignorance in’ the pulpit. 
Real light and generous sympathy are 
needed, not words which cloud rather 
than clarify. These questions must he 
settled by scholarship and not by a show 
of hands. To this task our ablest, most 
prayerful and most scholarly men and 
* women should now devote themselves, 


CONFIDENCE IN OUR PRINCIPLES 


In some of the newer parts of the 
country I have often observed a tendency 
to apologize for our presence. When 
other denominations have grown more 
rapidly than we, many have advised con- 
formity to their methods. This is a fool- 
ish and fatal policy. Thegrowthof other 
communions does not lessen our responsi- 
bility. 

The Pilgrim churches are distinguished 
by their faith in the independence of the 
local church and the continuous and suf- 
ficient leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
These truths we believe to be essential 
and vital. While we may with advan- 
tage, perhaps, adopt something of the 
Presbyterian order, and the Episcopalian 
liturgy, and the Methodist fervor, we 
should, whatever the discouragements, 
be loyal to our distinctive doctrines and 
methods of work, to the end that what 
is vital and enduring in them may become 
a part of the common possession of the 
Christian world. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers have need to neither 
apologize for their presence anywhere, 
nor to seek growth by the adoption of 
ideals and methods which may be quite 
as essential to the triumph of the king- 
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dom as their own, but which, to say the 
least, are no more so. 

We have our message and our mission ; 
let us be true to them everywhere, and 
rejoice that we are in the goodly succes- 
sion of the ‘‘historic Christiam people.” 


THE NEW EVANGELISM 


No subject at the last meeting of our 
council received more attention than 
that of the preaching demanded by the 
times. The fact that we are in changed 
conditions was freely recognized. Criti- 
cism, physical science and social unrest 
have done their work. Revivals of the 
old type are clearly disappearing, but the 
beneficent results of many of them can 
never disappear. In what way may evan- 
gelistic work in the future best be done? 
This is a solemn and momentous inquiry. 
I venture a few suggestions. 

The new evangelism does not mean a 
new gospel, but the old gospel in the 
new times. 

We must not shut our eyes to the cir- 
cumstances in which we live. We must 
show our faith that truth can endure all 
light. The authority even of the church 
as an institution has gone, but the au- 
thority of truth will never fail. 

yen more than in the past the ques- 
tion of winning men will depend on the 
character of the Christian ministry. Only 
those who have an evident passion for 
reality will be trusted when they speak 
of things unseen. 

Ministers, with the burden of souls 
upon them, require time in which they 
may meditate on the Christian revela- 
tion as a gospel for the whole life of man 
and for the whole world. When they 
are possessed by it, and thrilled with its 
glory, they will preach it to their fellow- 
men with power and persuasion. 

More experience and less professional- 
ism, more simplicity and sincerity and 
less millinery and formality are needed 
in the pulpit. 

Many dangers, moral and spiritual, 
threaten our churches and the world, but 
it is the mission of the Christian preacher 
to make the people understand that truth, 
right and love are the will of God and, 
therefore, must prevail. The universal 
human needs are untouched by time and 
progress. How should eternal truths be 
presented to those who still continue to 
suffer, to sorrow, to sin and to die ? 

The days of spasmodic religious excite- 
ment are nearly gone; and that means 
that the average preaching and methods 
of work should be more deeply and ration- 
ally evangelistic; and that they must, 
somehow, be adapted to children, youth 
and the common people, as well as to the 
elderly and scholarly. The new evan- 
gelism calls for manly, brave, generous, 
open-minded, consecrated preachers and 
pastors, whose exalted character, as well 
as whose liberal scholarship and earnest 
words, shall make men realize that no 
life is either sane or sound until it is 
completed by Jesus Christ. The new 
evangelism will be less emotional and 
sensational than the old. It will deal 
less with speculations about Christ, but 
it will have more of his spirit and power. 
Thus inspired it will be not less but more 
efficient in winning men to the ‘royal 
way of the holy cross.” 

I have thus tried to interpret to you 
some of the results of our last National 
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Council, and a few of the tendencies cur- 
rent in our churches. It is my earnest 
prayer that this address may help, at 
least a little, toward a fuller appreciation 
of the necessity of meeting the questions 
here raised, and toward a clearer recogni- 
tion of the value of co-operation in deal- 
ing with the perplexing problems which 
confront the church in our time. 

In closing, I am glad to give utterance 
to my belief that the religious outlook 
was never so hopeful as now. In nearly 
every land the Christian revelation is 
slowly but surely winning its way. 

Our Congregational churches, more 
deeply than ever before, are realizing 
that their mission is spiritual rather than 
ecclesiastical ; and that they are partners 
in the blessings which attend the labors 
of all their fellow-workers for the king- 
dom of God. 

Each year with added clearness we see 
that what individuals of every class and 
condition most need .is the salvation 
which is in Jesus Christ, and that the 
universal human society was created for 
the life which, in its fullness and beauty, 
is revealed in him alone, The final vic- 
tory of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God is assured because He cannot be de- 
feated. His kingdom is the “divine 
event toward which the whole creation 
moves.” To the proclamation of its 
truths let all our churches, mission- 
aries, ministers and individual Christians, 
at the beginning of this new year, conse- 
crate themselves with renewed zeal and 
with undying devotion. ts 

Montclair, N. J., Jan. 1, 19025 


Education 


By the death of Mrs. Anne Wentworth of 
Lowell, Mass., Dartmouth College, as resid- 
uary legatee, will shortly come into posses- 
sion of an estate valued at $500,000. 

Benjamin E. Burge of Maunch Chunk, Pa., 
has recently given to Dartmouth College $2,500 
to found the Benjamin E. Burge prize in 
oratory for Seniors, to be awarded in a solid 
gold medal of the value of $100. 


Tufts College, Tuskegee, Hampton Insti- 
tute and Berea College are residuary legatees 
under the will of the late Mrs. George M. 
Stearns of Medford, who, with her husband, 
previously deceased, did so much for the 
Negro race during anti-slavery days and sub- 
sequently. 

Dr. George Emory Fellows, assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the University 
of Maine, Bangor. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, received his degree of Ph. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Berne and from 1891 to 1895 taught 
history at the University of Indiana. 


An effort is being made to complete the 
general catalogue of Phillips Academy of 
Andover, Mass. The addresses and business 
occupations of a large number of these stu- 
dents during the past fifty years are un- 
known. The alumni and friends of the in- 
stitution will confer a favor by sending such 
information to Rev. Eugene C. Webster of 
Jamaica Piain, Mass. 

Prof. Henry Lafavour, dean of Williams 
College, has been elected president of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, and Miss Sarah Arnold, 
supervisor of schools in Boston, has been 
elected dean of the same institution. This is 
a college funds for which were left many 
years ago by a Boston clothing merchant 
named Simmons, but which has yet to be 
given form and content. To this task Presi- 
dent Lafavour and Dean Arnold will at once 
set themselves. 
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To estimate an American city in sixty 
hours requires a measure of self-confi- 
dence greater even than that of the 
average newspaper man. It is possible, 
however, in that limit of time to feel 
its pulse and to gain some idea of its 
controlling interests and distinctive char- 
acteristics. Certainly if one goes to St. 
Louis prepared through a reading of The 
Crisis to look for certain things, and if 
during his short stay he is privileged to 
meet representative leaders and touch 
the institutional as well as the personal 
life of the city, he comes away with cer- 
tain distinct impressions. 

Both of my evenings were passed in 
the society of persons who stand for the 
intelligence, culture, business enterprise 
and the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
place. One company consisted of the di- 
rectors of the coming World’s Fair and 
their guests, who had that afternoon par- 
ticipated in the ceremony of breaking 
ground for the exposition. Governors, 
congressmen, national commissioners 
had been summoned to give dignity to 
this initial act in a series whose grand 
consummation will undoubtedly be the 
most magnificent exposition which this 
country has ever seen. With- $30,000,000 
to draw upon, with the indorsement of 
the national Government and its large 
appropriations, and with the business in- 
tegrity and resources of St. Louis pledged 
to the undertaking, it can hardly be less 
notable in reality than it is now seen to 
be in vision by its sanguine promoters. 

At any rate, the banqueters were brim- 
ming over with hope and enthusiasm. 
We sat down to well-laden tables at nine 
o’clock, a considerable time after the 
usual hour for the adjournment of the 
Boston Congregational Club. The formal 
speaking began about eleven. Though 
good, it was not so significant as the 
presence of between one and two hun- 
dred picked men with determination and 
capacity written all over their faces. 
Little more has been done at Forest 
Park—the site of the exposition—than 
to clear away vast stretches of woodland 
preparatory to building ; but after seeing 
these men and hearing them talk, after 
learning that they propose to employ 
great gangs of workmen every hour in 
the twenty-four, you can hardly doubt 
that in so short a time as a year and six 
months hence a great, beautiful city will 
have sprung up on meadow and upland, 
perhaps surpassing in its loveliness the 
White City at Chicago and the Pan- 
American at Buffalo. 

My next night out was in connection 
with the annual banquet of the New Eng- 
land Society. This always brings together 
men and women of Pilgrim strain whose 
hearts are still tender at the thought of 
Plymouth Rock and the old oaken bucket, 
and who, in the midst of a city of diverse 
elements, have preserved to a large de- 
gree their traditions and ideals. Like 


the sons of the Pilgrims who take up 
their abode in New York or Brooklyn, 
these St. Louis Pilgrim Society folk do 
not believe in narrow external conform- 
ity to Puritan ways. Their banquet was 
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A Whiff of St. Louis 


By H. A. B. 


as delicious and ample as their music 
was exhilarating and modern. The bib- 
ulous element was not so much in evi- 
dence as on the preceding evening, but 
there was just as much good cheer about 
the tables in one of the spacious banquet 
rooms of the Mercantile Club. Major- 
General Bates was the guest of honor— 
the celebrated soldier who, after restor- 
ing order in one of the provinces of Cuba, 
was sent to negotiate that now famous 
treaty with the sultan of the Sulu. He 
is now in command of the department 
of the West, with his headquarters at 
Omaha. West-Pointer though he is and 
successful Indian fighter as he was for 
many years, I have seldom met a milder 
and more delightful gentleman. 

Nearly every one in St. Louis comes 
from somewhere else, so the New England 
Society does not have a monopoly of 
public attention. Every little while some 
reunion of persovs from different sec- 
tions of the country shows from what a 
wide area the city’s population is re- 
cruited. This was, indeed, to me one of 
the most interesting characteristics of 
the city—the blend of different types 
there. The Southern element, for in- 
stance, is much more pronounced than 
in any of our so-called Western cities. 
I sat at table with men whose manners 
had that indefinable but charming quality 
which we term Southern polish, yet their 
views and probably the views of the large 
majority of the St. Lovisans touching 
President Roosevelt’s entertainment of 
Booker Washington are not those of 
the New Englander. In St. Louis you 
have come upon that modification of the 
views on the Negro question which you 
always find when you cross Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and the prevailing attitude 
insensibly affects even the New England 
contingent. 

Commercially, too, the city represents 
not one section or strain. The large 
German population has undoubtedly in- 
duced a freer atmosphere as respects Sun- 
day observance and personal habits than 
prevails in cities further north, but it has, 
on the other hand, contributed much to 
the stability of the city, and its service in 
behalf of the Union at the time of the 


‘Civil War was widely recognized even 


before Winston Churchill celebrated it in 
his dramatic story. Moreover, one feels 


at St. Louis not a little of the frontier 


push and hopefulness. It is at the gate- 
way of the great Southwestern region, 
whose resources are only just being 
opened up. As this undeveloped section 
of the country is brought into touch with 
the outside world, St. Louis is bound to 
reap the effects and to become a center of 
enormous influence and activity. In- 
deed, already it has an enviable financial 
standing. The week of my visit the de- 
posits in the banks, not including any of 
the trust companies, were $108,000,000. 
For seven recent weeks in succession St. 
Louis led all the large cities in the rela- 
tive gain in bank deposits. It has never 
known hard times or a panic. While al- 
most every Western city has been bor- 
rowing from New York or Boston, St. 
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Louis has been forwarding its surplus'to:'» 
these financial centers. 

Not a little of this great wealth, I am 
glad to say, is in Christian hands and 
being devoted to noble ends. The South- 
ern Methodist is perhaps the strongest 
denomination, and its wealthy men give 
liberally, not only to their own church but 
to outside objects. Washington Univer- 
sity, for instance, has leaped forward in 
recent years, owing to the special aid 
furnished it by certain substantial busi- 
ness men. One of them, besides giving 
it many hundred thousands of dollars, 
has spent years in familiarizing himself 
with educational movements on both 
sides of the Atlantic that he might there- 
by better serve the institution. It is he, 
I believe, and his partner who have now 
put the annual proceeds from their busi- 
ness at the disposal of this university. 
Several magnificent buildings are being 
erected on the edge of the World’s Fair 
grounds ; they will probably be used tem- 
porarily for the purposes of the exposition. 

Here, as in other Western cities, young 
men forge to the front. I visited one of 
the great hardware establishments and 
found its busy army of 2,500 workers gen- 
eraled by a young man only a few years 
out of Yale. It struck me too that an un- 
usual proportion of the men prominent 
in city and business affairs were also 
closely identified with church interests. 
Moreover, the business man in St. Louis 
would seem to have some time for other 
interests than the amassing of property. 
I visited one of the palatial homes to find 
there as interesting and valuable a col- 
lection of first editions and priceless 
folios as I have ever seen in a private 
house. The owner who described them 
with such accuracy and enthusiasm is one 
of the great powers in the business world 
today, but he is no less of a bibliophile - 
and a Christian for all that. 

Congregationalism does not bulk heav- 
ily in St. Louis when compared with 
several other denominations, but it main- 
tains its pristine glory in other respects. 
Our fifteen or more churches are well 
supplied with capable, devoted men who 
meet in genuinely helpful fellowship 
every Monday morning. Their very iso- 
lation works to the advantage of frater- 
nity and co-operation. The Pilgrim and 
First Churches continue, as of yore, to be 
the strong centers of the denomination. 
Dr. Burnham has rounded out his sey- 
enth year at the former, and Dr. Patton 
has not only endeared himself to his 
own people at the First, and become the 
strong champion of Congregational inter- 
ests throughout the state, but has won a 
commanding position in the life of St. 
Louis. When one thinks of Truman 
Post and Constans Goodell of still fra- 
grant memory, and how they wrought 
themselves into the denominational life of 
the city, one feels that the workers 
of today have had put before them high 
and exacting ideals of pastoraland pulpit 
work. But the health and activity of 
the Congregational body today proves 
that its leaders carry worthily the man- 
tles that have fallen on them. 








A BUSINESS MAN’S NEW YEAR ENDEAVOR 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my 
pleasures, chary in my confidences, faithful in 
my friendships, to be energetic but not excit- 
able, enthusiastic but not fanatical; loyal to the 
truth as I see it, but ever open-minded to the 
newer light; to abhor gush as I would pro- 
fanity, and hate cant as I would a lie; to be 
careful in my promises, punctual in my engage- 
ments, candid with myself and frank with 
others; to discourage shams and rejoice in all 
that is beautiful and true; to do my work and 
live my life so that neither shall require defense 
or apology; to honor no one simply because 
rich or famous and despise no one because 
humble or poor; to be gentle and considerate 
toward the weak, respectful yet self-respecting 
toward the great, courteous to all, obsequious 
to none; to seek wisdom from great books and 
inspiration from. good men; to invigorate my 


mind with noble thoughts as I do my body : 


with sunshine and fresh air; to prize all sweet 
human friendships and seek to make at least 
one home happy; to have charity for the erring, 
sympathy for the sorrowing, cheer for the de- 
spondent; to leave the world a little better off 
because of me; and to leave it, when I must, 
bravely and cheerfully, with faith in God and 
goodwill to all my fellowmen: this shall be 
my endeavor during the coming year. 
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Irrigation on a National Scale 


What Has Been Done, What Ought Yet to Be Done in Reclaiming Waste Places 





Salt River Valley Desert in Arizona before Irrigation 


President Roosevelt’s first message to Con- 
gress has brought to public attention the 
important question of governmental subsidies 
to irrigation schemes. Because of his own 
extensive knowledge of the West and because 
he sees what a benefit it would be to vast 
sections now undeveloped, the President rec- 
ommends strongly that action be taken by 
Congress in the direction of forwarding 
wisely directed movements for irrigating 
desert territory. Mr. Whelpley, who writes 
the following article, is familiar with his 
subject having, as a correspondent for a num- 
ber of papers, visited all parts of this coun- 


* try. His article discusses the problem in a 


large and interesting way. 


Within the past fifteen years the tide 
of immigration into the Western states 
has breasted the Rocky Mountains and 
rolled back upon itself. The first comers 
had a choice and, availing themselves of 
the privileges of citizenship in the public 
domain, secured the most desirable land 
at comparatively small outlay. Those 
who came later were less fortunate, until 
for at least ten years past it has been 
practically impossible for an American 
under his rights as a citizen to secure 
Government land where natural disad- 
vantages were not practically prohibi- 
tive of settlement. There is really but 
one disadvantage to overcome in the 
greater part of the vast area of public 
land yet unoccupied, and that is lack of 
rainfall sufficient to mature the usual 
farm crops. Roughly outlined, this re- 
gion comprises that portion of the United 
States west of a line drawn north and 
south through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, with the 
exception of western Washington and 
Oregon and northern California. 

Overcoming such a deficiency in rain- 
fall by distributing an artificial supply of 
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water upon the land is what is known as 
irrigation. It was an ancient practice 
2,000 years ago. Who the first irrigators 
of North America were it is impossible 
to say with accuracy, but those of whom 
we now find trace in Arizona and New 
Mexico lived at least ten centuries ago, 
and the remains of the ditches and acque- 
ducts built by them at that time are still 
in evidence. These early settlers of the 
continent came from the souti. Had 
they pushed on to the east and north, 
instead of remaining in the arid belt, 
they would have discovered a paradise as 
compared with the leagues of sand over 
which they must have traveled. With 
painful industry, however, they overcame 
the formidable obstacles to human life 
which existed in what is practically a 
desert, and did not seek a more favored 
region, so far as wé may know. Their 
ruined ditches served as models for the 
Mexicans, who came later, but it is only 
recently there has been need of irriga- 
tion on a large scale to provide land for 
homeseekers in the United States. The 
practice is, therefore, after all compara- 
tively new to the present generation of 
Americans. 

The United States Government still 
owns about 630,000,000 acres of land. 
The reason this land has not long ago 
passed from Government ownership is 
that 95 per cent. of it is only available 
for settlement when supplied artificially 
with water. When the tide of advancing 
population had covered all the land of the 
humid region, American pioneers quickly 
grasped the opportunity afforded by hun- 
dreds of small streams where little labor 
was required to turn the water upon ad- 
jacent lands. The census of 1890 showed 
that about 3,000,000 acres were then 
being irrigated. The census of 1900 will 
show about 7,000,000 acres artificially sup- 
plied with water and producing to the 
owners a far greater profit than the land 
of the humid region, where nature sup- 
plies everything needed for a crop except 
seed and labor. This 7,000,000 acres of 
land represents an investment of nearly 
$100,000,000 dollars in irrigation works. 
Irrigated land supports an average popu- 


An Orange Orchard in the Arid Region 





lation of about one person to the acre. 
Hence it may be broadly stated that at 
least 7,000,000 Americans are living upon 
land artificially watered, and that it has 
cost about $10 an acre to render this land 
practicable of habitation. 

F. H. Newell, the chief hydrographer 
of the United States, estimates there are 
about 100,000,000 acres of now arid Gov- 
ernment land, which can be made pro- 
ductive by the regulation of a more or 
less available water supply through well- 
understood systems of reservoirs, canals, 
artesian wells and other devices for con- 
serving and distributing water over land. 
In short, it is believed by those who have 
given a lifetime to the study and investi- 
gation of this great subject that, at an ex- 
pense of about $1,000,000,000 in money, 
self-sustaining homes can be provided for 
at least 100,000,000 more people than are 
now in the United States by removing 
this one obstacle to human endeavor— 
aridity. There is no doubt as to how this 
can be done. Irrigation is not an experi- 
ment. Not only is its practice older than 
civilization, but it has kept pace with the 
advance of modern science, and while the 
principle underlying the whole matter is 
the same today as that which governed 
the early inhabitants of Egypt or the 
Aztecs of North America, the methods of 
application have been wonderfully im- 
proved and made more profitable. 

The United States as a Government is 
today confronted with a serious problem 
in the securing of settlers for its millions 
of acres of fertile, though arid, land. 
Private enterprise has accomplished 
much, but there are limits beyond which 
individual or associate capital will not go 
in this direction. The history of irriga- 
tion in the United States has been a rec- 
ord of marvelous success for the small 
enterprise, which aimed at the reclama- 
tion of a few acres, and one of disastrous 
failure for the great plant which pro- 
posed to change the surface of extensive 
deserts into blooming gardens. A halt 
has been reached, therefore, in the irri- 
gation development which has been so 
rapid during the past decade. Individual 
settlers are no longer able to build the 
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dams, reservoirs, canals or wells neces- 
sary to solve the more difficult problems 
which remain, and as such investment 
does not promise great returns to those 
who furnish the water but do not till the 
land, aggregated wealth hesitates regard- 
ing the same. This is not a problem, 
however, which mnst necessarily be solved 
by the United States Government at 
once, though many believe the time is al- 
ready ripe for an extension of the habit- 
able area to provide for a rapidly increas. 
ing population and to dispose in some 
wise manner of the vast public domain, 
so much of which is now useless through 
its aridity. 

Until recently the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the humid regions has been antag- 
onistic to an extension of competitive 
area by Government reclamation of land. 
There is now apparently an inclination 
to take a broader view, to recognize the 
fact that where prosperity prevails in 


Redwood Pipe for Carrying Water in Catifornia 


any part of the United States it brings 
its quota of increased wealth to even the 
most remote section of the country. No 
more encouraging feature of this widen- 
ing interest has been noted of late by the 
irrigationists than the recent request of 
a leading business organization of Bos- 
ton that irrigation experts be sent there 
to tell the people something of what had 
been done and what it was proposed to do 
with the arid lands left in the hands of 
the Government. 

The value of water is comparative, and 
the farmer who lives in one of the New 
England or Middle States, near or upon 
the banks of one of the many beautiful 
and inexhaustible streams of that region, 
can have little appreciation of the bless- 
ings of adequate moisture as compared 
with his brother of the West, who buys 
is water by the inch and pays enormous 
sums of money therefor. When the 
great trains of prairie schooners were 
wending their way across the plains a 
half century ago, water was valuable to 
them only to quench the thirst of man 
ind beast. Later on, when water was 
needed by the miners to wash gold from 


gravel, itassumed a new importance in the 
economies of Western life, and millions of 
dollars were spent and hundreds of lives 
were lost in its acquisition and retention. 
Gold mines of the kind where water is 
the basis of operation are of temporary 
life, however, and once the gravel bed is 
exhausted of its precious metals the 
once valued moisture goes to waste again 
as it did before man disturbed the sur- 
face of the earth. With the irrigator his 
water supply is a tangible and perma- 
nent asset. It is worth paying for and 
will never become valueless. His land 
may be as fertile as the delta of the Nile, 
and yet as valueless as the sands of Sa- 
hara, if denied the quota of moisture 
necessary to bring life to the plant germs. 

When water was first divided among 
the owners of land in this country, the 
miner’s inch was used as a standard of 
measurement. Inthe days of gold wash- 
ing the water was carried to the gravel 
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time. In measuring large bodies of water 
for irrigation, and especially for making 
estimates of the available supplies from 
lakes or reservoirs, the term “acre inch”’ 
or “acre foot” is used, meaning the 
amount of water which would cover an 
acre of ground to the depth of an inch or 
afoot. It will give some idea of the va- 
tying values of water in the arid regions 
to say that for ordinary field cropsin the 
Western states a ‘‘ second inch” of water 
is worth about $50, whereas in the in- 
tensely farmed regions, where the water 
is used to irrigate highly productive or- 
chards, the ownership of the right to use 
a “second iuch” of water whenever re- 
quired is valued as high as $500,000. 
What irrigation has done for the south- 
ern Pacific coast is known to every one, 
for but a few years ago the southern half 
of California was practically a desert, 
while today it ranks as one of the wealth- 
iest agricultural regionsin the world. Ir- 
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beds in flames, and it was found conven 
ient to measure its quantity by the square 
of the flume through which it passed. A 
miner’s inch, therefore, is such a perma- 
nent flow of water as will pass through a 
hole one inch square. In various mining 
districts it was decreed that this water 
should have a three, six or eight inch 
pressure, as the case might be. These 
terms of measurement varied so much 
in the different mining districts that irri- 
gators finally adopted a more uniform 
system of measurement and one better 
suited to the needs of their business. 
One reason for a change is that the irri- 
gator does not require, as does the miner, 
a permanent flow, for he needs water 
only during the short time it takes to 
water the-crops growing upon his land. 
A system of measurement was adopted, 
therefore, based upon the amount of 
water which would flow through an ori- 
fice of given size within a certain time. 
Thus when an irrigation expert speaks of 
a “second inch” of water, or a “‘second 
foot” of water, he means that amount 
which will pass through an orifice an 
inch square or a foot square in a second’s 





rigation produced a state in the case of 
Utah, in which is Salt Lake, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the country and 
dependent almost entirely upon the prod- 
ucts of irrigation for its wealth and com- 
merce. The farming interests of Colo- 
rado, contrary to the general impression, 
are greater than its mining interests. 
The mines of Cripple Creek are no more 
profitable than the irrigated farms of the 
naturally arid valleys of Colorado, which 
have been converted into farms such as 
would excite the envy of even the owner 
of highly cultivated acres in rural New 
York. It is not in these notable exam- 
ples, however, that irrigation has done 
most for the country. Where it has 
made inroads upon the desert the homes 
it has built have come to stay. Once 
make a crop on even the most remote 
spot of the arid plains by means of water 
brought from some neighboring stream 
or raised from some underground supply, 
and that spot remains an impregnable 
outpost of advancing settlement, and 
later on a base of operations for the 
moving army of civilization. 

The traveler in the West must notice 
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A Great Irrigation Flume for Carrying Water to Riverside, Cal. 


the marked difference between a com- 
munity which is dependent upon natural 
conditions for the success of its workers 
and one where the first requisite is an 
artificial water supply for the land to be 
tilled. The non-irrigated Western town 
of small size, situated on the border of 
the arid region in central Nebraska or 
Kansas, is slack in appearance, non-pro- 
gressive, more or less indifferent as to 
the moral needs and welfare of its people. 
It always gives the impression of either a 
lack of permanence, or rather an ease of 
abandonment, which would require little 
encouragement to be realized. Irrigated 
communities, such as are found in west- 
ern Kansas, in Colorado and other arid 
states, always have an air of smartness. 
Their streets are lined with trees, the 
houses are freshly painted, the yards are 
full of flowers, and the towns themselves 
are environed by intensely cultivated 
fields and orchards. The people are alert, 
enterprising and intelligent. Schools, 
churches, libraries and public institutions 
of a beneficial kind are always in evi- 
dence, fully supplying the needs of the 
communities in these directions. The 
slothful man does not dig a ditch. He 
requires a place to live where he can 
scratch the earth, drop the seed and 
await the harvest with folded hands. 
The irrigator’s work isneverdone. From 
the time he plows the ground in the 
spring to the time of harvest he is figur- 
ing upon his ditches and his water sup- 
ply. He is watching with anxious care 
his growing crop to detect signs of drought. 
When the harvest is ready he derives 
sufficient profit from the sale thereof to 
make him a self-respecting citizen of a 
self-respecting community, whose wealth 
is represented in the bank, as well as in 
its peaceful and prosperous homes. 

The people of the states and territories 
containing Government arid land have for 
years labored for its reclamation. First 
they sought to secure title to the land for 
the state from the general Government. 
This was given up as hopeless owing to 
ce ngressional oppcsition, but during the 
last session of Congress these friends 
of irrigation, believing that the time for 
national aid had arrived, made a stren- 
uous effort to secure the recognition of 
this principle by an appropriation to com- 
mence the work of the reclamation of 
Government arid lands by building one or 
more of the great reservoirs, as planned 
by the Geological Survey, for storing the 


spring floods of the Rocky Mountains. 
That they failed was due to several 
reasons, one being a lack of harmony as 
to the best plan to be adopted and another 
being lukewarm support on the part of 
Congress of the principle underlying the 





An Irrigation Canal in the Northwest 


proposition as a whole, which in its char- 
acter is paternal and therefore obnoxious 
to many economists. The strength de- 
veloped in Congress by the irrigation 
movement this year is shown in the fact 
that it was over this question the House 
and Senate failed to agree and thus 
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brought about the defeat of the River 
and Harbor Bill. To this bill, with its 
$50,000,000 appropriation, the House in- 
sisted upon attaching a provision for 
the reclamation of arid lands by the 
government. The rather lively debate 
which this topic engendered in both 
House and Senate led many of our 
national legislators to a more careful 
consideration of a subject which was 
practically new to them as presented to 
Congress last year. There is no doubt as 
to the final outcome, for when more room 
is demanded for an increasing population 
the obvious remedy for crowding will be 
to enlarge the habitablearea. The figures 
given elsewhere show that this is merely 
a matter of enterprise, and that if the 
area of the United States now inhabited 
could not hold another human being it 
would still be possible by recognized en- 
gineering methods to provide comfortable 
homes and a means of livelihood for 
double the present population 8f the 
United States by merely conserving the 
water which now goes to waste in the 
spring floods of the Rocky Mountain 
drainage. 

The development of the irrigated a:ea 
of the West would also have an appre- 
ciable effect upon the mining industry. 
There are hundreds of mining districts 
where labor is scarce and supplies even 
scarcer. The building up of an irrigation 
community near one of these mining 
districts would enable a more constant 
labor supply and would provide the 
necessaries of life within such figures 
as would make possible the working of 
mining properties which cannot now be 


’ touched, owing to the enormous expense 


attendant upon their operation in remote 
and unproductive regions. More irriga- 
tion would mean more mining towns, 
more railroads, more factoiies and, in 
fact, a duplication of the activities of 
any now existing prosperous community. 
The problem of overproduction of agri- 
cultural produce through irrigation is 
at once met by the resulting stimulus 
te consumption in other industries. 
It is perhaps a wise and beneficial 
provision of nature which has checked 
the absorption of these great areas of 
alluvial plains and held them in reserve 
from the first rush of settlement to the 
new world until that time when a per- 
plexed people, seeking relief from crowded 
conditions, naturally turn to their recla- 
mation and development through na | 
tionalized enterprise. j 
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The Camera as an Adjunct in Missions 


How the Everyday Life of the People in Other Lands May Be Made Real to the American Churches 


The writer of 
the following 
article is the 
wife of Rev. 
J. B. Clark, a 
Presbyteriun 
pastor in De- 
troit. The 
method sug- 
gested of keep- 
ing a church 
in this country 
in close touch 
with the work 
of the mission- 
aries in foreign 
lands .may 
profitably be 
widely imi- 

ted. 





Girl from mission school and beggar 
‘rom street 


One of the greatest problems with mis- 
sionary workers is how to arouse and 
keep the interest of the less enthusiastic 
members of a missionary society or large 
congregation. It seems strange to those 
whose hearts and lives are given to the 
work, and who are in close touch with it, 
that there should be this indifference to 
needs so real and pressing, but it is often 
the case. Occasionally, when a mission- 
ary from the field returns to us for a 
brief period, uttering words like a call 
from God, the flame of interest burns up 
brightly, but only too soon does it begin 
to flicker and sink down to the old level. 
Why is this? Is human nature really so 
cold and selfish as to willfully, and with- 
outa pang, shut out such claims as these? 

The subject deserves careful thought. 
It seems to the writer that the cause is 
not primarily, as often stated, inborn 
selfishness, or hardness toward the needs 
of others. For instance, we may see any 
day in the business streets of our large 
cities pitiable beggars, blind, crippled or 
old, asking alms of the passers-by and re- 
ceiving them from many, while many 
more have felt a strong, quick desire to 
follow their example, but have refrained 
from doing so only because they fear 
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that the money they would gladly give 
might be wrongfully used. And, again, 
bring closely to people’s notice any case 
of suffering or poverty, and the generous 
impulse that is in human nature will flow 
forth spontaneously and substantial aid 
be offered. , 

No, it is not a hardness of people’s 
hearts. The reason of this indifference 
may be a misconception of the state of 
things, but, more than all, it is a lack of 
a vivid realization of the need of help, at 
times going so far as to amount to a dis- 
belief in that need. People are not viv- 
idly imaginative; they lack the ability to 
picture to themselves far-away scenes 
and far-away people, even when tuld 
about them in detail. Not being able to 
realize these conditions, they seem vague 
and unreal, and thus lack the force of 
facts. It is difficult, then, for people to 
feel willing to support a cause which 
presents itself in a somewhat indefinite 
form. It is not the place here to discuss 
this condition of affairs from the ethical 
or religious standpoint; we recognize 
that it is a higher state to be able to be- 
lieve, having not seen, but the purpose 
now is to admit the fact as it is and seek 
for a remedy. 

The obvious remedy for this indiffer- 
ence toward missionary work must, if 
the stated cause of indifference is the 
true one, lie in bringing the needs of 
those who sit in darkness into closer 
touch with those who have the means 
and the ability to help. Of course this 
is no new thought ; it is being constantly 
attempted by the missionary magazines, 
the printed leaflets, pictures, talks and 
lectures of returned missionaries. 

In direct line with these efforts, but 
carrying them still further, the aid of 
the camera and stereopticon »may be 
employed, Photographs are of compara- 
tively slight value, as they represent 
the far-away scenes in miniature only, 
and passed from hand to hand, with 
only partial explanations accompanying 










































them, do not excite any great or per- 
manent interest. But a lantern slide, 
particularly if tinted with the colors of 
nature, thrown upon a screen with the 
figures and objects reproduced in actual 
size and fully explained by a lecturer, 
may make 4a strong impression upon 
hundreds of people. Yet, if these scenes 
shown are of a general character, pre- 
senting subjects and faces the spectators 
have no definite connection with, the 
interest awakened, while strong in a 
genera] way, will be diffused and fail 
of permanent result. 

What is needed to arouse and hold 
missionary interest is a plan by which 
one special field, under the care of one 
special body of people, such as a church, 
may be closely and continuously watched 
by that people in its development and 
progress as time goes on. There is no 
telescope invented which would make 
this possible, but the concerted action 
of the lenses of a camera and a stereopti- 
con may make the result the same. In 
this way those at home may share: to 
a large extent in the experiences of the 
missionary, and, sharing in the experi- 
ences, they also share in his interest 
and iove for those he works among. 
With the increase of interest is always 
the accompanying readiness to give. 

Many churches are now adopting, with 
satisfactory results, the plan of support- 
ing their own missionaries and being re- 
sponsible for the funds required. At 
first this seemed in many cases like a 
doubtful venture, but it was often found 
that the personal element of responsibil- 
ity and the feeling that the missionary 
was theirs, with his own fate and the 
fate of others around him in their hands, 
made a church people rally to the call, 
and money was more readily forthcom- 
ing than when asked for general distribu- 
tion. The ideal case would be that the 
missionary supported by the church should 
be one who has been personally known, 
respected and loved by the very people 
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Three women who came to call on the missionaries, dressed in all their finery 
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who send him forth. The work then 
done for him in the future will be a serv- 
ice of love. A large number of the 
churches are not at present financially 
able to undertake a responsibility like 
this, but the fact remains that the more 
the personal element is introduced, and 
the closer the home people are kept in 
touch with the distant work, the more 
easily will the funds for the carrying on 
of that work be raised. The writer firmly 
believes that, whereas any specified 
church might be finding it difficult to 


Women cooking 


raise its apportioned sum for missions in 
general, it could raise a larger sum if 
that sum were to go directly into the 
hands of a man called a rersonal friend. 

A plan for the greater and more per- 
manent help of a missionary field might 
in brief detail be this. Let a church 
send forth its own personally known and 
trusted missionary to the home or foreign 
field, placing first in his hands a camera. 
With the aid of that camera he should 
faithfully send from time to time pic- 
tures of his work—his own faraway 
home, the surrounding country, the mis- 
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sion building, its schoolroom, his fellow- 
helpers, the peopte he is laboring among. 
Let him send pictures of the people in 
their first primitive state--pictures of 
their homes, their occupations, their 
daily lives. Then as time goes on, and 


the fruits of his work become apparent, 


let him send pictures showing the con- 
trast, that those at home may keep watch 
and see, as he is seeing, what earnest 
prayer, the giving of money, and the ef- 
forts through him are really doing. Let 
him send pictures, too, of the men and 
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women, the boys and girls, he is specially 
interested in, and with the pictures send 
a letter telling the names and histories 
and all about them as he knows them, 
pointing out the progress made, that the 
hearts of those at home may be touched 
as his heart is touched. 

Let these pictures be made in the form 
of lantern slides, colored if possible, and 
on stated evenings let the pictures, by 
means of a stereopticon or lantern, be 
thrown upon a screen, while they are 
explained by some one and many details 
given in full, If the missionary consid- 
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ered his camera work as much a fixed 
duty as the stated home letter, in its re- 
lation to stimulating interest and raising 
funds, his pictures might present the 
work accurately. 

As this idea may be considered im- 
practicable and of a chimerical nature, it 
may be well to state that it is already 
adopted and being successfully carried 
out by a church in a Western city, the 
results being exactly as anticipated in the 
increase of interestandfunds. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article are 



















from photographs taken by the missionary 
from the church referred to. In thes¢ 
days of cameras and kodaks, amateu 
photographers and inexpensive lanterns 
the details of such a plan as the one ou 
lined are not so intricate as might seen 
to the uninitiated, and the results ampl 
pay for the first outlay of time, mone 
and care. In the church mentioned th 
care of keeping the missionary’s camers 
supplied with all that is necessary ha 
been committed to the Christian En 
deavor Society, which finds in it a definit 
object of interest. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Great Pastor’s Life* 


Dr. Hall’s international leadership, per- | 


sonal weight and magnetic power of in- 
fluence in formative periods both of Irish 
and American Christian life would have 
justified a more extensive biography 
than his son has given us. We are grate- 
ful both for the book and for the self- 
restraint which has brought it within the 
limits of portability and easy reading 
without sacrifice of any essential element 
in the picture of a great and useful life 
and its setting of heredity and circum- 
stance. 

The biographer keeps himself well in 
the background and has suc- 
ceeded in combining the in- 
timate knowledge of the 
family circle with a just view 
of his father’s relation to the 
world’s activities. And it is 
a delightful character into 
whose acquaintance we are 
brought. The devotion of a 
strong soul to the work of 
the ministry, the experience 
of a life work which began 
among the starving peasants 
of Ireland in the famine year 
and became effective in great 
cities on both sides of tie 
sea, the sympathy of a large 
heart which always delighted 
in the pastoral side of tlie. 
pastor's work, appear before 
us. 

Dr. Hall was a large man 
both in his strength of con- 
viction and his power of un- 
derstanding and allowing for 
the convictions of others. 
He took broad views and la- 
bored patiently to have them 
made real. It is no light 
thing to have been a Presby- 
terian pastor in Ireland and 
a supporter of unsectarian 
education and yet to have 
kept the respect and affection 
of the Irish Catholics. 

The saddest chapter of the 
book is the closing one, de- 
scribing the dissensions in the 
Fifth Avenue Church, which 
zlouded the almost unbroken 
3zunshine of prosperity of thirty years’ 
gastoral work in New York. Noone can 
loubt Dr. Hall’s devotion to right as he 
saw it in that unfortunate controversy. 
No one will forget the brilliant service, 
ill the more memorable because so empty 
»f self-seeking, of the Irish and Ameri- 
san work of one of the great -pastors 
snd preachers of our generation. Dr. 
Jali has given us a book which deserves 
wide reading outside the denomination 
which his father gave his life. And 
she reader will be brought face to face 
vith achievements of character and work 
vhich he will not soon or readily forget. 


Copyright, 


The success of Rev. John W Chadwick’s 
ife of Theodore Parker has led Messrs. 
loughton, M fflin & Co. to ask him to write 
life of Channing. 


*John Hall, Pastor and Preacher. By his son, Thomas 
. Hall. pp. 341. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


The Whitman Legend and the 
Whitman Fact* 


Professor Bourne has gathered for his 
share of the Yale Bicentennial publica- 
tions thirteen historical and biographical 
studies, of which the larger part, both in 
number and bulk, concern themselves 
with America. Three refer to the Fed- 
eralist, its authorship and its reception 
abroad. Among the essays of the book 
are appreciations of Von Ranke, Park- 
man and Froude. An interesting paper 
takes up the work of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, the Navigator. Of his work 
and that of those associated with him 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
THE COURTHOUSE, JOHNSTOWN, 1772 
(Reviewed on page 27) 


Professor Bourne says: ‘‘The opening 
of the Atlantic to continuous exploration 
was the most momentous step in the his- 
tory of man’s occupation of the earth.” 
Upon this follows naturally a discussion 
of Pope Alexander’s division of the then 
unexplored earth between Spain and Por- 
tugal, a decree upon which so much of the 
history of American and Oceanic explor- 
ation and conquest turns. 

More than a third of the book, or 109 
pages, is devoted to a polemic analysis of 
the popular legend of political effects 
produced by Marcus Whitman in his fa- 
mous winter ride across the plains from 
Oregon in 1843. We say polemic advis- 
edly, for we think that Professor Bourne 
at times is so intent on chasing down the 
legend, and has so much of the doctor’s 
joy in a “ beautiful case,” that he fails to 





*Essays in Historical Criticism, by E. G. Bourne. 
pp. 304. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


From The Mohawk Valley 


estimate the solid claim Whitman has 
upon the gratitude of the country, and 
believes too fully in the conclusiveness 
of his efforts to prove a negativein places 
where the evidence fails or is not clear. 
That he has proved the growth of the 
legend and pilloried its author there can 
be no doubt whatever. - 

It is not true, as Mr. Spaulding as- 
serted in 1866 and as many people still 
believe, that Whitman came to Washing- 
ton when the fate of Oregon trembled in 
the balance, and persuaded Webster and 
President Tyler to give up their idea of 
trading it to the British in exchange for 
a right to the Newfoundland fisheries. 
It is not true that Whitman 
organized the Oregon emigra- 
tion of 1843 which made the 
foundation of the American 
claim by possession to the 
country. It is not true that 
Whitman “saved Oregon” by- 
interfering at the critical mo 
ment after his historic ride 
and instructing the American 
people for the first time as to 
the value of the territory and 
the importance of the ques- 
tions involved. Plain facts 
and dates, cited and marshaled 
by Professor Bourne, forbid 
theacceptanceof theseclaims, 
which we owe in the first 
place to the fervid and unreg- 
ulated imagination of Mr. 
Spaulding, one of Whitman’s 
colleagues in the Oregon mis- 
sion. 

The true claim to honor for 
Whitman is less far-reaching, 
but it seems to us to lie on 
the face of the documents 
which Professor Bourne 
quotes so fully. It is true, 
we believe, that Whitman 
saw the impending crisis and 
the relation of the missionary 
work to the future settlement 
of Oregon. It is true that 
he regarded the encourage- 
ment of emigration as the 
vital need of the time, and 
put it first in the order of his 
effort after that wild winter 
ride across the plains. It is 
true that he convinced the reluctant 
members of the American Board to con- 
tinue the full Oregon mission. It is true 
that he was guide and helper to that em- 
igrant party which first proved that the 
road was open across the mountains, and 
turned the balance of power in Oregon 
to the American side. It does not often 
fall to the lot of a missionary to be fore- 
most in a great political crisis. It is Or- 
egon, and not the American Government,- 
whose spirit and hopes Whitman ideally 
represents. 

Our own interest, of course, is only 
incidental in Professor Bourne’s legend- 
hunt, but it is very real in the vindica- 
tion of the good fame of a man who rep- 
resented the churches when Oregon was 
missionary ground. Read without preju- 
dice, the facts and documents which Pro- 
fessor Bourne gives seem to us to bear 
this interpretation, and no other will ac- 
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count for them. They explain the sense 
which Whitman himself expressed before 
his death of the value of his own service 
to the country. They conserve the fair 
fame of a man whose views were wider 
than those of his fellow-workers, and 
who fairly deserves the name and honor 
of a missionary statesman and the grate- 
ful remembrance of his countrymen. 


The New Books 


« In some cases, books announced in this de, 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Christ and Life, b Peart E. Speer. 232. 
F. H. Revell Co. "$1.00 ree ae 


In brief, and often whe chapters on the 
experimental Christian life Mr. Speer shows 
much of the insight and enthusiasm which 
have made him oneof the most popular speak- 
ers of the time. Three of these papers made 
their first appearance in The Congregational- 
ist. They breathe the courage of faith; they 
attract by a love for the nobler ideals of life, 
and, with their clear and devout thought and 
often vivid style they’ should be helpful to 
“— readers. 


Beet-DD DD tality of the Soul, by Jo oy a a 

75 cents. 
Professor Beet has put into these pages a his- 
torical summary of dogmatic statement in re- 
gard to the immortality of the soul. He re- 
views the teaching of the early world reli- 
gions and finds in Plato the souree of the 
nearly universal earlier Christian opinion 
that the soul has an inherent immortality. 
He shows that this doctrine has no support in 
the Old Testament and little in the New and 
quotes from Christian theologians to show 
that they have given no Scripture authority 
for their teaching of inherent immortality. 
But Professor Beet is careful not to commit 
himself to a decisive statement that punish- 
ment is not enduring. ‘“ Retribution beyond 
the grave,” he says, “and especially the future 
punishment of sin, are to us, reason about 
them as we may, insoluble mysteries.”” But 
the doctrine of endless conscious and un- 
changeable suffering he rejects. ‘‘ Thus, as 
with Origen,” he says, “the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul has been the parent of 
universalism.” We owe Dr. Beet gratitude 
for this compendious study of a great theme, 
and believe it will be helpful to many. It is 
better to have a Christian agnosticism in re- 
gard toa subject which is out of the range of 
preseat experience rather than a sentimental 
hope which contradicts our Lord’s plain 
warnings. 

Be pet ew (ae B.1 D. wea 489. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Imported 
Dr. Forrest’s book is made up of the Kerr 
lectures, delivered at the United Presbyte- 
rian College, Edinburgh, in 1897. This is the 
fourth edition, to which the author has added 
some matter in reply to critics, especially in 
regard to the interesting question which the 
lectures raised, whether Christ ever joined in 
prayer with his disciples. The book has 
made its place as a scholarly, thoughtful and 
powerful study of the self-consciousness of 
Christ and the method and effects of his work. 
It is wholly right, we believe, in refusing to 
consider his life and work apart from the con- 
tinuing life manifested in the church. 

Biblical and Practical ‘Theolo; Rev. 

L. Chapell. pp. 307. Harriet C AAA Phils: 

delphia. 
The text of this book formed the central ma- 
terial of lectures delivered for ten years in 
the Gordon Missionary Training School in 
Boston. The divisions of theology are treated 
with necessary brevity, and what is here 
given must have been greatly amplified in 
delivery. The point of view is that of the 
Chiliastic interpretation of prophecy and his- 
tory, which is presented in clear outline, and 
the lectures are distinguished by insistence 
upon the need and work of the Holy Spirit. 
The book represents a powerful and earnestly 
aggressive school of evangelism in a carefully 
studied outline and with a devout spirit. 
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HISTORY 
ty Moher’ Vall 3 bY W. Max * ea pp. 
G. P. Putnam’s $3.00 net. 


In ite early history the Mohawk get de- 
serves the name of the mingling place of 
nations. Its first settlers were the Dutch, 
who settled in and about Schenectady. Then 
came Germans, driven out of the Palatinate 
by the Thirty Years’ War, whose settlements 
were on the Mohawk and the Schoharie. 
Sir William Johnson was the representative 
of a mixed group of land buyers, Irish, Eng- 
lish and Dutch. Then came the Highland 
Scotch with their wild Celtic blood, to be fol- 
lowed after the Revolution by the tide of 
New England immigration which has given 
color to Utica and the towns of the upper 
valley. Back of all these different race ele- 
ments was the Indian group of the Iroquois, 
from the easternmost of whose tribes the 
river took its name. French invasion and In- 
dian wars preceded the fury of civil strife in 
the Revolution, unexampled elsewhere. Here 
was fought that bloodiest battle of, the Revo- 
lution, the battle of Oriskany, which began 
in an ambush of the Americans under the 
brave German-American, Herkimer, and 
ended in their victory. Such a country of- 
fers congenial soil for the growth of legends, 
which nowhere else in America are so nu- 
merous. Mr. Reid writes with the knowledge 
of a resident antiquary. He has given us 
a sketchy rather than a systematic account 
of the scenes and events. The pictures are 
well-chosen and reproduced, illustrating the 
character of the valley in natural scenery 
and in its historic buildings. 

is h gy and Religious Re- 


The 
form, by W. M. Sloane, L. H. D., LL. D. pp. 
333. "Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 60 net. 


Professor Sloane in publishing his Morse 
Lectures, delivered before Union Theological 
Seminary in 1900, has much enlarged them. 
As they come to us they make a handsome 
book which covers with considerable detail 
the ecclesiastical and civil relations of the 
French during the period of the. Revolution. 
His thesis is that the most potent forces 
of that great upheaval which in the course 
of a single generation completely transformed 
France were those of “ecclesiastical fa- 
naticism, both positive and negative.” On 
both sides the moment of temporary ad- 
vantage was used for drastic measures. The 
folly of the ultramontanes completed what 
the violence of the atheists had begun. Pro- 
fessor Sloane has made a thorough study of 
his subject and has equipped his book with 
material suggesting further study. 
Papers, edited bs iby Stanisaus M Atamitten Vor 
770 to 1774. pp. 400. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Go 95.00 not. 
These letters carry on the good work of the 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
through four more years. The letters are 
from different correspondents and refer to 
personal relations or matters of business and 
in some degree to public questions. They 
will be a welcome addition to the available 
sources for the study of American history. 
The editing is done by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. We hope the completion of the 
work will include an index which will make 
this material available. The book is beauti- 
fully made. 


SHORT STORIES 
u 

4 Small, Mayo & 00. 9160 
From the days of the Decameron and The 
Canterbury Tales the plan on which this vol- 
ume is founded has been continually repeated. 
It is a collection of short stories embedded 
ina general framework. The framework in 
this case is supplied by Paul Leicester Ford, 
and the tales are by twelve different hands. 
A “guessing coupon” is appended to the 
book, which entitles the person who guesses 
the authorship most correctly to a prize of 
$1,000. The difficulty would seem to lie in 
the fact that the tales possess little distinc- 
tion. They might be written by any one of a 
score of second-rate fiction mongers, with the 
exception of one, which bears the unmistak- 
able cachet of Charles Roberts, and The Green 
Bowl, which is written by Miss Jewett or 
some one who copies her touch exactly. 


The World’s Delight, by Mary J. H. Skrine. 
pp. 296. John Lane. 
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The title of this group of charming stories is 
an allusion to a sentence in Lancelot An- 
drewes’s Thanksgivings, “For babes, the de- 
light of the world.” The tales are of children, 
rather than for them, and the auther shows 
flashes of insight into the child soul that re- 
call Barrie and Kenneth Grahame, without 
imitating either.. The characters are real and 
lovable, from the English twins, serene Ma 
Betty and sunny Ma Peggy, to brave little 
Italian ’Stino, “the friend of Master Francis,’”’ 
who heard so young the “call” to fight the 
devil, The book is well printed and the bind- 
ing is especially satisfactory. 

Where the 8u ae; Maple Grows, by Adeline 

M. Teskey. pp. RK. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 
Stories and Pe Re of village life and can 
borhood character in Ontario, Canada. One 
of the books which give evidence that our 
Canadian neighbors are coming to a national 
self-consciousness. The people are interest- 
ing and well drawn, and there is a rewarding 
humor in the book. 

In Great Waters, by Thomas A. Janvier. pp. 

223. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Four stories of the sea, showing the intense 
passions which stir the simple folk who live 
beside the great waters. The course of true 
love does not run smoothly in any of them, 
and in all the end comes in the tragic drown- 
ing of the chief actors. 

pte Vig Chine Phitipe ts ee Eliza Orne White. 
Three maiden sisters of consent age and 
with decided individualities are the chief 
characters in this new volume by the author 
of A Browning Courtship and Other Stories. 
Although each is complete in itself, the eleven 
chapters make a series of more or less con- 
nected tales, slight as to plot, but quietly 
amusing, with touches of humor and a pleas- 


ant New Engiand flavor. The character 
drawing is good. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


As the Twig Is Bent, by Susan Gone 
164, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. ie pp. 


This somewhat commonplace title thane pre- 
pares us for the wisdom and suggestiveness 
to be found in one of the most helpful books 
for mothers and teachers we have seen. 
Helen, a young mother, and her sister, a 
school teacher, who is visiting her, are earnest 
women, and their talks with each other and 
with Helen’s two little children touch on 
many phases of the child’s moral life. One of 
the best chapters is on The Child’s Thoughts 
of Death, and another which is freshly put 
is Culture of the Child’s Love. The narrative 
form makes it much more readable than a 
treatise on child culture, and no one who 
loves children could fail to be interested and 
uplifted by it. 

The Garden of a Commuter’s wie, } 

Gardener. pp. 354. Macmillan Co. 
There is an engaging humor in this a, of 
the experiences of an American woman who 
loves and cultivates a garden. The thread of 
incident brings a few actors before us in con- 
stantly changing relations. The flavor of the 
book is that of old-fashioned flowers in gar- 
dens long cherished; the air of leisure per- 
vades its pages. The illustrations are pic- 
tures of garden walks and flowers. The pic- 
ture of the natural history class and their 
methods of bird study is one of the amusing 
episodes. Those who delight in outdoor life 
and the care of growing things will find much 
to attract them in the book. 


A Comapiate Expose of Rgeyiem or Christian 


The 


Science 4 Frederick W. Peabody p. 68. 
Frederick Peabody, smith Building, oston, 
Mass. Paper, 25 cents. 


A lecture delivered in Boston in which the 
author makes assertions which reflect seri- 
eusly upon Mrs. Eddy’s good name. If true, 
as alleged, they destroy her claims to spir- 
itual leadership completely, if false, they are 
certainly admirable ground for a libel suit. 


Bible Conundrums, collected by Fred A. Wil- 
son. pp. 109. L.C. Page & Co. 75 cents. 


Ea (Old) Farmers’ Almanack for 1902. 
5h William Ware & Co., Boston. Paper, 
5 ‘cents; interleaved, 20 cents. 


This is the 110th issue of this New England 
almanac, first begun by Robert B. Thomas. It 
contains the usual convenient information 
together with the familiar guesses at the 
weather. 
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Happenings in Washington 


The Country Here 

Once more the entire country is repre- 
sentatively gathered beneath one roof. 
All the states and territories have begun 
another winter in Washington, and the 
interests of every individual are here by 
proxy. The Capitol itself is a sort of a 
national fireside, where the welfare of the 
land is discussed and acted upon. The 
newspaper men and women are the re- 
flectors and megaphones, flashing and 
sounding the scenes and sayings to the 
population beyond eye and earshot. 


Improvements and Changes at the Capitol 

The national hearthstone is very clean 
and fine just now. Nearly one-third of a 
million has been spent in renovating and 
refitting the place to adjust it to the 
general conditions of comfort and pros- 
perity. The entire pile has been thor- 
oughly cleaned; soap and water, plaster 
and paint have given several acres of 
fresh surface. The insecure roofs over 
the original houses of Congress have 
been replaced by structures of iron and 
cement, but the new ceilings are exact 
reproductions of the old. This has been 
a work requiring great care and skill, 
and it is not yet completed. The Su- 
preme Court room wi!l soon be in order, 
and a tunnel of white canvas runs through 
Statuary Hall. One wonders if the 
boxed-up figures behind the muslin are 
impatient to get out and survey, and be 
surveyed by, the hurrying stream of 
statesmen and tourists. The new carpets 
in both houses are vivid green. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Hall of Representa- 
tives has been increased by reducing the 
lobby at the rear; the old leather couches 
and easy-chairs have been removed; a 
handsome brass railing is broken at in- 
tervals by steps leading up to the aisles, 
as the floor slopes more than formerly. 
Th- desks and high-backed chairs are of 
mahogany, and there is no upholstery. 
The number of seats in the galleries is 
lessened by one-quarter, and the hand- 
some opera-chairs upholstered in green 
leather are far more elegant and com- 
fortable than the old settees, while the 
heavy carpets on the steps deaden every 
footfall. 

Looking down through the open doors 
into the cloakroom, one misses the gleam 
of open fires, but catches glints of gold 
leaf. It is said that $3,000 worth shim- 
mer upon the ceiling of the Speaker’s 
room. A member of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress does not snap his fingers to 
summon a page, but presses a button, 
and in a moment a boy is at his elbow. 
It is even rumored that in the near fu- 
ture the tedious roll-call may be super- 
seded by some electrical device that shall 
record the votes visibly rather than aud- 
ibly. 

The Adams Mirror 

In contrast to all this glitter and splen- 
dor the story of the Adams mirror has 
been retold. The first Vice-President of 
the United States, more than a century 
ago, selected in New York a mirror for 
the Vice-President’s room. The bill, 
$40, was paid out of the Senate contin- 
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gent fund, and it remained in the room 
for which it was designed, or in an ante- 
room, till two years ago, when it was 
considered too plain for even the lava- 
tory and was banished to a storeroom, 
but rescued by the assistant architect of 
the building, and finally found a resting 
place on the walls of the Senate com- 
mittee ofthe District. Recently Senators 
Frye and Hoar, who have an appreciation 
of the historic, were informed of the ex- 
ile of this piece of furniture that had re- 
flected the face of every Vice-President 
bui the last, and an order was made out 
to restore it to a place of honor in the 
Vice-President’s room. It is just now at 
the gilder’s, and will doubtless be speck- 
less and spotless when President Roose- 
velt makes his next visit to the Capitol 
and is asked to look into it. 


Important Legislation 

Congress appears to be emulating the 
intense activity of the head of the Ad- 
ministration. The brief time between 
its assembling and the holiday recess is 
generally with a new Congress only a 
period for getting down to work, Sev- 
eral thousand bills were introduced dur- 
ing these sixteen days, and quite a pro- 
portion proceeded to the second reading, 
while the ratification of the Isthmian 
Canal Treaty by the Senate and the pass- 
age of the Philippine Tariff Bill by the 
House are of sufficient moment to signal- 
ize any Congress. 

The President has a happy, friendly 
fashion of asking people with whom he 
wishes to talk over matters to walk or 
drive with him, to join him at luncheon 
or dinner. His discussions with public 
men are by no means confidential. His 
vitality, good-nature, insight of charac- 
ter and grasp of affairs are amazing. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has had two public after- 
noon receptions and receives visitors at 
other times by appointment. She ex- 
tended this courtesy to the members of 
the Girls’ Friendly Association at their re- 
cent annual meeting, and has allowed her 
name to be used as the honorary presi- 
dent of the Needle Work Guild. Her 
church connection is at St. John’s Epis- 
copal, while the President continues to 
worship at the Dutch Reformed Chapel, 
corner of O and Fifteenth Streets. 


The Meeting of the American Forestry Association 

People interested in forestry are highly 
gratified that about one-thirtieth of the 
President’s message was devoted to for- 
estry. The A. F. A. has recently held its 
twentieth annual meeting in the ballroom 
of the New Willard, our latest and finest 
hotel. It was interesting to observe the 
satisfaction of the men who have worked 
through two decades to arouse the coun- 
try to an intelligent interést in this vital 
subject. The setting apart of large for- 
est reserves, legislation for their protec- 
tion and the establishment of schools of 
forestry as post-graduate courses in sev- 
eral colleges and universities, owe much 
to this association. Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is its president. 
I do not happer to know of any similar 
body having for its head a Cabinet officer. 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, Dr. Fernow of Cornell, Pro- 
fessor Graves of Yale, Col. William F. 
Fox of New York, Dr. Schenck of Bilt- 
more, with many others, are actively in- 
terested. These, with the Swiss minister, 
Mr. Elihu Stewart of Canada, and forty 
or fifty more were at the meeting, which 
was in two sessions and included a lunch- 
eon and evening reception. The reports 
give a membership of 1,900. The Forester 
is to give way to a larger monthly maga- 
zine, to be known as Forestry and Irriga- 
tion, and will be devoted to the two sub- 
jects indicated. The first number is to 
appear in January. 
The President’s Special Message on Another Forest 

Reserve 

The President’s special message, sent 
to Congress the day preceding the holi- 
day recess, most emphatically indorses 
the conclusions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, formed after thorough investi- 
gation, upon the establishment of another 
great forest park. It is to include 
2,000,000 acres in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains within the states of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and the two 
Carolinas. Unless the vast forests cover- 
ing this great watershed are placed under 
government protection, tire and flood will 
continue to work havoc in the economic 
conditions of the Southern States as 
they have in other parts of the country. 
Moreover, valuable hard woods, intelli- 
gently harvested, will supply materials 
elsewhere lacking, and the gain will many 
times repay the estimated expenditure of 
$5,000,000. 
Forefathers Commemorated 

The Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day by a dinner, followed by 
speeches by Dr. Gates, its president, Com- 
missioner MacFarland, Senator Quarles 
of Wisconsin, ex-Sec. John W. Foster 
and Dr. Talmage. Mr. Foster said that 
he considered that the A. B. C. F. M. is 
the most responsible party in the matter 
of getting face to face with the Orient— 
more than seventy-five years ago their 
missionaries went to the Sandwich Is- 
lands and taught the natives their re- 
ligion and the ways of civilization. 
, As the years slip by learning and elo- 
quence pay still higher tribute to the 
fathers, many of whom were unlettered 
men. It is a tribute to character that 
rings true, and heralds Christmas bells 
and New Year chimes. May the triple 
notes of integrity, charity and high re- 
solve set the key for a glad New Year! 





Among the schools of the A. M. A. Emer- 
son Normal Institute sends us a catalogue 
showing a roll of 253 students in a rich course 
of study embracing twelve years. Graduates 
have taken advanced positions: school prin- 
cipals, one for fifteen years the head of the 
colored schools in Mobile; a goodly number 
in the postal service as carriers, clerks and 
route agents; while others are physicians 
and preachers and one a missionary in Africa. 
Patrons rally to the support of Emerson, so 
that, for each of two years past, the closing 
exercises of the Normal under A. T. Burnell, 
Ph. D., netted over $100 to the relief of the 
A. M.A. 
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A National Convention of Chi- 
nese Students 


BY ROBERT E. LEWIS, Y. M. ©. A. SECRETARY 
AT SHANGHAI 


On Nov. 5 the steamship Suian sailed for 
Nanking with probably the most unique pass- 
enger list of any steamer which ever left the 
great port of Shanghai. Her foreign passen- 
ger rooms, as well as her firat, second and 
part of the third-class Chinese accommoda- 
tion, had been chartered for the round trip 
by the delegates to the National Convention 
of College Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions. More than 130 delegates went on this 
ship alone. They were presidents, professors 
and senior students from the colleges of 
China. At Nanking they were joined by oth- 
ers from the Yang-tse valley. 

The convention sessions were attended by 
about 600 Chinese and 110 foreigners, and it 
is safe to say that never before had there 
been gathered together such a representative 
and influential body of Christian Chinese. 
The viceroy, Liu Kungyi, extended the cour- 
tesy of allowing the ship to land her passen- 
gers at the official jetty; he sent his own 
troops as a guard of honor for the meeting 
place of the convention, and expressed his 
personal interest in the gathering. 

Elaborate preparations had been made by 
the three colleges at Nanking which enter- 
tained the visitors. A great pavilion had 
been especially constructed of bamboo, and 
decorated in Oriental style, in which the con- 
vention sessions were held. The delegates 
were lodged for the most part at two hotels 
where official guests are usually entertained. 
The president of the convention was Rev. 
D. Z. Sheffield, D. D. Thetwo vice-presidents 
were natives. 

The announcement was made at the con- 
vention that the resignation of Mr. D. W. 
Lyon, B. A., as traveling and supervising sec- 
retary had been reluctantly accepted, in or- 
der that he might follow his preference of 
locating at a given student center for literary 
work in connection with the association. He 
is succeeded by Mr. F. S. Brockman, B. A, 
whose seven years of experience in the trav- 
eling secretaryship among the college asso- 
ciations of the West particularly adapts him 
to take up a similar work in China. 

Among the striking results of the conven- 
tion two might be named: the Chinese sub- 
scribed (silver) $927 and the foreigners $746 
towards the maintenance of the national com- 
mittee’s work; over -seventy men, including 
one or two Chinese officials and several pro- 
fessors, publicly announced their purpose of 
accepting Christ. The addresses by John R. 
Mott-deeply moved this body of thinking men. 
He came in the fullness of the Spirit from 
Japan, where great results followed his work. 

Mr. S. Niwa, general secretary of the Tokyo 
Y. M. C. A., attended the convention as fra- 
ternal delegate from Japan, and made a strik- 
ing appeal to the Christian young men of 
China to unite with the young men of Japan 
in the great task of “‘ taking Asia for God.” 

The Shanghai delegation of twenty-seven 
men, of whom five were foreigners, reminded 
one of the Yale delegation to the students’ 
conference, Northfield. These Chinese, how- 
ever, were in the main post-graduate students 
or professors. Thirty-three colleges, located 
in eight provinces, were represented in the 
convention, Most of the delegates spoke 
Mandarin, and those who did not understood 
English, so that by a liberal mixture of the 
two languages the convention deliberations 
were made thoroughly intelligible. 

Veteran missionaries said that, in points of 
training and possibilities, they had never seen 
such a gathering of Chinese. The assembly 
impressed the secular press and the colleges, 
and it must have a definite influence in pre- 
paring the leaders of the church for the great 
effort now before it. There was here no 
semblance to a defeated army. There was 


not a syllable in favor of retreat. There was 
no complaint about the Diocletian p*rsecu- 
tions through which many had passed. Th: re 
was no effort to strike a compromise between 
Christianity and Confucianism. ‘“ Be yeover- 
flowing with the Holy Spirit,” was written in 
great hieroglypbics over the entrance to the 
pavilion, and with this as Mr. Mott’s last mes- 
sage the delegates went forth. After the 
council of war comes the battle. 





Chicago and the Interior 


Resignation of Dr. Hayden 


Sunday, Dec. 22, Dr. F. S. Hayden of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., for thirteen years pastor of the 
Congregational church, presented his resigna- 
tion. It is probable that he will yield to the 
request of the people and remain with them 
till the summer vacation. He has been prom- 
inent in charitable work and has united the 
people in a Bureau of Charities, which has 
made it possible to supply the real suffering 
of the place. He has taken deep interest in 
the welfare of the college and in the state in- 
stitutions which have been established in 
Jacksonville. A wide reader, a careful stu- 
dent, a fine writer, he has used his pulpit as a 
place from which to instruct his hearers 
rather than to charm them, and he leaves a 
strong and thoroughly united church. Finan- 
cially the church is more prosperous than 
ever. In the state Dr. Hayden has always 
been willing to serve the churches in what- 
ever capacity his ability and time have war- 
ranted. His departure from the state would 
be a source of regret to all who know him. 
Conviction of Alexander Sullivan 

The result of a trial for jury-bribing, which 
has lasted nearly a month and excited univer- 
sal interest in Chicago, is the conviction of 
Mr. Sullivan, the man accused of being most 
prominent in the jury-bribing business, and 
the decision by the jury that he must pay a 
fine of $2,000. The evidence against him, al- 
though confirmed in part by other testimony, 
was furnished chiefly by ex-Bailiff Lynch, 
who was persuaded, as he says, by Mr. Sulli- 
van to flee from the city when under indict- 
ment, and who has been absent for mure than 
two years and supported during his absence 
by money which Mr. Sullivan in part, at any 
rate, is charged with having secured. There 
are other men to be tried for the same offense, 
but the prominence of Mr. Sullivan, a well- 
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known lawyer, has concentrated attention | 


upon him. 
Return of Dr. Loba 

Dr. J. F. Loba, who with Secretary Smith 
and Mr. W. F. Whittemore, the former pub- 
lisher of The Congregationalist, formeda del- 
egation to visit the missions of the American 
Board in India, has returned in good health 
and spirits. He will give an account of his 
journey and his experiences at next Monday’s 
Ministers’ Meeting. He was greeted by a 
hearty welcome from his congregation in Ev- 
anston, and by his brethren in the ministry. 
During his absence his pulpit has been satis- 
factorily supplied by Prof. H. L. Willett. 


Farewell to Dr. R. A. Torrey 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. Torrey of the 
Chicago Avenue Church and the Bible Insti- 
tute met at the church Dec. 23 to bid them 
farewell and bid them Godspeed on their 
journey round the world. Mr. Torrey pro- 
poses to make his trip an evangelistic trip. 
The gathering was representative, persons 
from all the denominations taking part in the 
farewell exercises. Congregationalists were 
represented by Prof. S. Ives Curtiss and Rev. 
Dr. E. M. Williams. No man in Chicago is 
more deserving of rest than Mr. Torrey. His 
work here has been difficult and continuous. 
As pastor he has addressed as large congrega- 
tions as any man among us and at the same 
time he has had the care of the institute, in 
itself work enough for one man. 


Chicago, Dec 28. FRANKLIN. 
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Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of 
Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear from 
ahy ambitious reader of The Congregationalist who de- 
sires a technical education, and has not the means to 
attend school. This gentleman, whose name is withheld 
at his request, has at his disposal a few scholarships in a 
well-known educational institution. If you are ambitious 
and in earnest, write to W. L. B., Box 3737, 
Mass. 


Boston, 
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In and Around New York 


The Montclair Bible College Goes to New York 

This college is to move to the metropolis 
and make its headquarters at Broadway Tab- 
ernacle. Since it was founded by Dr. White 
a year or two ago, the college has steadily 
grown, and as most of its students come from 
New York it has been decided to leave the 
suburban town. Difficulty has been experi- 
enced in finding accommodations in Montclair 
for students who wished to live near the 
college, and that, added to the fact that 
many extension classes were working in New 
York churches and homes, led to the decision 
for removal. Dr. Jefferson is greatly inter- 
ested in the college and alse is anxious to 
extend the Bible study feature of Tabernacle 
work. Therefore he welcomes the college, 
and while no definite plans can be made be- 
cause of the recent sale of the Tabernacle 
property, it is probable that when a new 
home is found for the Tabernacle provision 
will be made for the college. Rev. Mr. House 
has been placed in charge of the fifteen 
extension classes of the college, Donald Mac- 
coll, formerly state Y. M. C. A. secretary 
for New Jersey, has resigned that position 
to assist Dr. White; others interested in the 
work are Robert E. Speer of the Presby- 
terian Foreign Board and Dr. Rogers of 
Drew Seminary. 


The Morgan Meetings 

Campbell Morgan is to conduct a series 
of evangelistic services in Brooklyn under 
the auspices of a committee of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery. The meetings begin Jan. 5, and 
will be held in various Presbyterian churches 
every afternoon and evening and on certain 
mornings. While in charge of Presbyterians, 
the meetings are anticipated by all evan- 
gelical churehes, and pastors are hoping that 
they will kindle an interest in spiritual 
things that will overflow denominational 
lines. 


New Englanders Remember the Forefathers 

The special service for Forefathers’ Day of 
the New England Society was held Dec. 22 at 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church. Dr. Lori- 
mer preached on The Puritan and His Mission, 
outlining the work of the New England set- 
tlers, and showing in how many ways the 
eountry is indebted to the foree of their ex- 
ample and character. An original hymn, 
written by Mr. James Stokes and set to 
music by Mr. H. N. Bartlett, was sung. There 
was a large attendance of descendants of the 
Puritans. 


Central’s Prosperity under Dr. Cadman 

Since April last 170 new members, a large 
proportion on confession, have come into 
Central Chureh, Brooklyn. Dr. Cadman is 
making special efforts for young people, and 
is reaching them. Young people’s organiza- 
tions are flourishing. A choral union with 
sixty members is the most recently formed. 
It is the purpose to add at least three memo- 
rials. These will be brass tablets, and will 
bear the names of three pastors, Drs. French, 
Seudder, and Behrends. Last year, owing to 
the death of Dr. Behrends, there was no sale 
of pews. The plan was followed of asking 
pew holders to take them again, which in the 
main was done. The auction this year inter- 
ested Dr. Cadman, both because of its novelty 
to him and because it realized considerably 
more than $20,000. More than 300 of the 377 
pews were rented in one night. Premiums 
ran from $20 to $200. e 


Educational Lectures at Trinity 

The last of a course of six educational lec- 
tures, under the auspices of the Bronx Free 
Library, has just been held in Trinity Church, 
New York. They were on various subjects, 
historical, scientific, biographical. They were 
designed to supplement the work of the li- 
brary, which, under the leadership of Rev. F. 
B. Makepeace, is doing much for the people 


of a section without library facilities before 
he took the matter up. A nominal fee was 
charged and all were well attended. 


Dr. Ingersoll Dismissed 

The council tv dissolve the pastoral re- 
lations between Dr. Ingersoll and Immanuel 
Church was held Dec. 26. Dr. Creegan was 
moderator and Mr. L. L. Taylor scribe. The 
secretary of Immanuel Church stated that 
the church had accepted Dr. Ingersoll’s res- 
ignation with great reluctance. A committee, 
consisting of Drs. McLeed and Roberts and 
Deacon Turner of Central Church, drew up 
resolutions commending Dr. Ingorsoll’s pas- 
toral service, twenty-two years of which 
have been spent in Brooklyn, with assurance 
that his services would be greatly missed, 
not only in his church, but among his breth- 
ren in the Brooklyn ministry. They con- 
gratulated the American Bible Society on 
securing so able a secretary and assured Im- 
manuel of the support of the denomination 
in its work and in securing a new pastor. 
Several addresses appreciative of Dr. Inger- 
soll’s services to his church and denomination 
followed the adoption of the resolutions. 
About thirty churches were represented, 
and a pleasant feature was the presence 
of Mr. Herald, who met his fellow-ministers 
for the first time since the threatened loss 
of his sight. He has so far recovered that 
he is able to recognize those about him. 


The Clerical Union 

Rev. W. C. Bentley, secretary of the Actors’ 
Chureh Alliance and assistant at All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, was speaker at 
the meeting of the Clerical Union last week. 
Mr. Bentley was formerly an actor and is now 
enthusiastic about his work among the people 
of the stage. He had the sympathy of his 
hearers, though some doubt was expressed as 
to what the members of the union could do to 
further the work, in view of the prejudice 
which yet exists among church people against 
the theater and those connected withit. Mr. 
Bentley made the point that the theater de- 
velops the humanitarian side of character as 
the church does the spiritual. 


An Assistant for Dr. van Dyke 

Rev. Shepard Knapp, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York, to serve while Dr. van 
Dyke continues as acting pastor. Mr. Knapp 
will relieve Dr. van Dyke of the details of 
ehureh work, which he would find it difficult 
to carry with his professorship in Princeton 
University. Mr. Knapp has made a recerd 
as a Congregational minister, though by an- 
cestry he belongs to the Presbyterians, being 
@ lineal descendant of Dr. Gardiner Spring, 
who served as pastor of the Brick Church for 
over sixty years. The only pastorate held by 
Mr. Knapp was at Southington, Ct., which 
he resigned because of poor health. He 
is a graduate of Columbia University and 
Yale Divinity School. He is deseribed as an 
exceptional preacher, progressive in theology, 
of fine personal appearance and capable of 
suceessfully filling any pulpit to which he 
may be called. c. N. A. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 
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Advising the 
Young Man 


This is usually the most 
difficult problem to parents; 
ministers, professional men 
and others to whom young 
men come for advice. Each 
and every one has this 
question to solve from time 
to time and is often at a 
loss what todo. Itisarule 
that “he who helps another 
to help himself, helps him 
best.” We are in a position 
to answer this problem in 


. this way. We would be 


pleased to correspond with 
parents and others and 
acquaint them with our plan 
to help a young man to help 
himself. Through the gen- 
erosity of the founders of 
the school, and several 
prominent manufacturers, 
the Trustees are able to 
offer each year a few Free 
Scholarships in our Engi- 
neering courses to deserv- 
ing, energetic and intelli- 
gent young men. 

The Scholarships for 1902 
are now available and appli- 
cations will be considered 
from the readers of 
The Congregationalist. The 
course of study offers 
thorough instruction at 
home in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Stationary, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile 
Engineering, as well as 
Heating, Ventilation, 
Plumbing. and Mechanical 
Drawing under instructors 
who are graduates of the 
great technical schools. 
Much of the instruction is 
under regular teachers in 
the technical schools for 
which Boston is famous. 
Write to the registrar of the 
American School of Corre- 
spondence, Boston, Mass., 
for full information, large 
handbook describing 
courses, methods, etc. 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony” 


li. The Empowering of the Witnesses 


By Pror. E. I. BoswortH - 


For ten days the prospective witnesses 
joyfully and prayerfully frequented the 
temple colonnades [Luke 24: 52, 53] or met 
in the upper room [Acts 1: 13, 14], which 
the twelve, probably for the sake of 
economy, had rented in common. They 
already felt the thrill of connection with 
some vast enterprise soon to be under- 
taken. While waiting they proceeded 
with a new sense of the significance of 
their position to fill up the gap in the 
group of witnesses made by the defection 
of Judas [Acts 1: 15-26]. 

1. The subsidiary features of the empow- 
ering. Seven weeks after the crucifixion 
came the fiftieth day feast [Lev. 23: 15- 
21], when thanks were given for the com- 
pleted harvest, and when the later Jews 
are said to have commemorated the pro- 
mulgation of the law on Mt. Sinai. The 
houses of the city and its suburbs were 
filled with devout pilgrim lodgers. Early 
inthe morning [Acts 2: 15] of the sacred 
day, when the twelve and their associates 
were together, presumably for prayer, 
they suddenly became aware that their 
invisible Lord was making his first com- 
munication to them.’ An experience be- 
gan which they regarded as proof that he 
was at the center of power, and had re- 
membered his disciples [2: 33]. They 
heard a sound coming from the direction 
in which they had last seen him go [1: 10; 
2: 2], which resembled that of a gale of 
wind, though the air in the room was un- 
disturbed. At the same time something 
that appeared like fiery tongues of flame 
played about the person of each member 
of the group. Accompanying these phe- 
nomena was an unwonted exhilaration of 
spirit that expressed itself in excited 
behavior [2: 13] and joyful ejaculations 
of praise [2: 11]. The sound of rushing 
wind [2: 6, R. V.] was heard by the crowds 
of people that filled the streets on their 
way to the temple, and was traced to this 
house [2: 2] and to this group. Then the 
group seems to have gone with the crowds 
to the temple courts, where there was 
ample room for the thousands who are 
reported to have heard the first testimony. 

Here a new feature of the experience 
developed. There appeared on the scene 
large numbers of Jews so especially 
“devout” [2: 5] that they had come up 
from all parts of the world to live per- 
manently (for permanent residents are 
indicated by the Greek word translated 
“dwelling” in v. 5, though the narrative 
does not confine the audience to such) in 
the holy city. These Jews, who did not 
speak the vernacular of Palestine, were 
amazed to find themselves able to under- 
stand what the Galileans were saying. 

The so called “gift of tongues,” which 
later became common in the early church 
and was sometimes abused in the Pauline 
churches, seems to have consisted in the 
excited utterance of incoherent ejacula- 
tions, which expressed no orderly thought 
to him who uttered them and which were 
of no value to those who heard them, 
unless some one was present who had the 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 12, Text, 
Acts 2: 1-11. International Lesson, The Promise 
of Power Fulfilled. 


“gift” of discerning the character of the 
emotion and expressing it in suitable lan- 
guage [1 Cor. 14]. It is, however, clearly 
represented by Luke that on this first 
occasion different members of the group 
were able to speak some words at least 
of foreign languages [2: 4, 6, 11]. 

The significance of these subsidiary, 
external features of an experience essen- 
tially spiritual is not explained by Luke. 
It may be that the terrifying sound of 
rushing wind was suggestive of a mighty, 
invisible force understood only by a study 
of its effects [see John 3: 8].’ Fire may 
have suggested to the Hebrew mind the 
idea of a purifying agency, and tongues 
the testimony. One cannot esc7*s the 
impression that this witnessing ‘a many 
languages before these representative 
Jews from among all nations was, to the 
author’s mind, a miniature evangeliza- 
tion of the world prophetic of its ulti- 
mate success. 

2. The real nature of the phenomenon is 
seen when it is remembered that the 
Holy Spirit is always represented as a 
personal force. To receive the “gift of 
the Holy Spirit,” then, is to be intro- 
duced into the companionship of a power- 
ful and holy person. Here is the real 
and abiding miracle of that glad day. 
The personal Spirit of God drew near to 
personal spirits of these eager men, 


Speak to him thou for he hears, and Spirit with 
spirit can meet. 

Closer.is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet. 


The beginnings of such companionship 
may or may not be conspicuous. Some- 
times we cannot tell when we first met 
him or her whose friendship is now life 
itself. The history of the development 
of this deepening acquaintance with the 
Holy Person may or may not be marked 
by clearly defined special experiences, 
just as is the case with other friendships. 
Evidently it begins with the beginning 
of discipleship [Acts 2: 38; 1 Cor, 12: 3]. 

3. The purpose of the experience. Luke 
did not conceive this to be the first time 
the Holy Person had been associated with 
men [Acts 1: 16]. But two things were 
new: (1) What a few men had enjoyed 
now became the common privilege of all 
the disciples of Jesus [‘‘all flesh,” Acts 
2: 17], even of the slaves (2: 18]. (2) It 
was for a new purpose, namely, to em- 
power men to make an effective report 
of their personal experience with Jesus, 
and so to take their part in the great 
campaign of testimony for the establish- 
ment of the Lordship of Jesus. The pur- 
pose of the empowering was not merely 
to make public speakers. In the original 
instance only one “lifted up his voice” 
in public speech [2:14]. Men in business 
and mothers in their homes and among 
their’ neighbors need this empowering 
companionship in order to take the part 
assigned to “all flesh” in the great cam- 
paign of testimony. 

4, The adaptation of the experience to 
the accomplishment of its purpose. The 
détailed effects of such companionship 
will be discussed next week. They are 
such as always occur in accordance with 
the laws of personal association, and 
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manifest themselves in improved char- 
acter. A ‘‘baptism” purifies. If Peter’s 
wife and mother-in-law [Mark 1: 30] did 
not find it easier to get on with him after 
Pentecost, his experience was cheap and 
superficial. The person who has begun 
this companionship becomes a better wit- 
ness by becoming a better man.. Jesus 
called the Holy Spirit the “Helper” 
[John 14: 16, R. V., margin]. He steadily 
‘‘helps” his human companions up into 
a better life, and so into a better testi- 
mony. The disciple becomes like his 
Holy Helper, who is himself the great 
witness to Jesus [John 15: 26, 27]. 





Benjamin F. Bradford, D. D. 


Dr. Bradford preached to his people, at 
Cedar Grove, N. J., twice on Sunday, Dee. 1, 
and, although in his eighty-third year, he 
walked to his home—two miles distant—after 
the evening service. On Monday he returned 





to his parish to make some ~' ‘its, but was 
confined to his home the next day. A cold 
set in which threatened pneumonia. This 
was averted, but he succumbed not unwill- 
ingly to the approaching end, which came on 
the day preceding Christmas. 

Dr. Bradford was born in Stonington, Ct., 
in 1819, and was a lineal descendant of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford of the Plymouth Cel- 
ony. He held pastorates in Seneca Falls, 
Penn Yan, Suspension Bridge and Oxford in 
New York, in Charlotte, Mich., and at Ches- 
ter, N. J. After he was seventy years of age 
he was called to be the first pastor of the 
church at Cedar Grove, and for thirteen years 
he has ministered to that people acceptably 
and faithfully. He had been in the ministry 
for fifty-six years and was the oldest pas- 
tor in active service in the Congregational 
churches of the middle states. 

He was a preacher of singular power and 
often of genuine eloquence. Although in his 
eighty-second year, he was the chosen preacher 
at the last meeting of the Association of New 
Jersey. His sermon was published, by vote 
of the association, and received favorable 
comment both for its ability and its catho- 
licity of spirit. This same spirit was the 
marked characteristic of his whole life. His 
broad love included all men. 

Dr. Bradford is survived by his son, Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D., and two daugh- 
ters, Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, head worker 
at the Whittier House in Jersey City, and 
Mrs. Morris Butler of Brooklyn, N. Y. Fu- 
neral services were held in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Montclair, on Dee. 27, and 
were largely attended. The memorial ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. H. S. Bliss, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Trust for the New Year 


With open eyes that look on God 
My daily journey I pursue, 
1 do not dread his lifted rod, 
Why should I fear what love can do? 
And if I need that He chastise, 
Is He not good, as He is wise? 


I know, if I but follow Him, 
I shall be safe from harm and make, 
Albeit all the way be dim, 
Nor slip, nor failure, nor mistake; 
Or, making such, He will ordain 
What seems my loss shall prove my gain. 
—Caroline Atherton Mason. 


Diaries and journals are 
not so popular as they 
used to be in the days of our grandmoth- 
ers. We are too busy doing things to 
take time to record them orto set down 
our reflections about life. A line-a day 
book is as much as most busy persons at- 
tempt, and it may be madea very satisfac- 
tory recordof the day’s events, as wellas 
a helpin the artof condensation. But an 
exchange calls attention to a new kind of 
adiary which requires no writing, and, 
being in line with the general fad for 
snapshots, may become popular. Itisa 
camera diary, and the plan is to take pho- 
tographs day by day and arrange them in 
such order as shall make them a record 
of home happenings and any interesting 
walks and excursions abroad. Almost 
every one has a camera and it is a prob- 
lem what to do with the fast accumulat- 
ing photegraphs. Here is a way to util- 
ize them to advantage. The diary may 
be made simply of pieces of gray card- 
board tied together. In it one may rep- 
resent all sorts of homely happenings— 
the puppy performing a clever trick, the 
baby with papa’s hat on, the new side- 
board, the calla in full bloom, the young 
people skating on the pond, the door- 
yard trees after an ice storm, etc. For 
young people this would give purpose to 
random snapshots, for their elders it 
would provide recreation, and for both it 
may be in after years a storehouse of 
peasant memories. 


A Camera Diary 





The Child’s Idea of God 


BY MABRY BRONSON HARTT 


Too much effort is being made in these 
days to make religious teaching concrete 
and to bring it down to the level of child- 
ish understanding. The effort is an in- 
sult to child nature, which is singularly 
adapted to the unreasoned comprehen- 
sion of high and holy things, and it re 
sults in the dissipation of that beautiful 
reverence which is the birthright of every 
normal child and makes of religion a 
common, earthy affair for which the 
child has but little genuine respect. Either 
this happens, or, if the child is thought- 
ful, he is led into trying to reason out 
things which lie quite beyond the sphere 
of reason, and he becomes hopelessly con- 
fused and bew Idered. 

An ineciden forcibly illustrating this 
point was recounted at a convention of 
mothers. A Sunday school teacher had 
been requested by the superintendent to 
explain to her class of babes the reasons 


why Christ is called in the Bible “the 
Lamb of God.” She made a painstaking 
attempt, with the help of pictures and 
stories, to make the matter very simple 
and very concrete, dwelling on the gentle 
nature of the lamb and urging the chil- 
dren to imitate it. When she had finished 
one little girl put up her lip and wailed 
out: “* But I don’t want any wool to grow 
on my back!” In dismay the teacher 
drew the little one aside and tried to 
straighten out the tangle. Forsome time 
she labored in vain, but at last the child's 
face cleared, and she cried: “‘O, now I 
know! Its to be a lamb inside!” 

Probably that child would never have 
had a moment’s difficulty with the sym- 
bol had not her well-meaning teacher 
pushed the figure too far. Children un- 
derstand symbolism, perhaps, better than 
we do. Theirs is the blessed age of in- 
spired imagination. As with the race, 
myth came first, philosophy after, so with 
the developing man comes first a beau- 
tiful aptitude for vague and figurative 
ideas and afterwards the insistent de- 
mand for demonstrable fact and the rea- 
son why. 

Another illustration of the same thing 
is afforded by the experience of another 
mother, whose little boy asked her con- 
tinually, ‘‘ What is God?’’ She told him 
first that God was the one who made 
the world, that God made her little son, 
etc., describing all the functions of the 
All-Father, but not attempting to de- 
scribe his essence. Still the child was not 
satisfied, but returned daily to the at- 
tack with the question, “‘But what is 
God?” At last, driven to the Scriptures 
for light, she said, “‘The Bible says that 
God is Love.” ‘“O, is he?” exclaimed 
the little fellow, in a tone of great relief, 
and perfectly satisfied with this large 
and vague idea he went about his play. 
As that child grows up he will have no 
image of “the man in the next room,” 
no “magnified and non-natural map,” 
to complicate his idea of God. His no- 
tion of the Father in heaven is big 
enough to hold all that philosophy and 
theology may have to tell him by and by. 

But if, in her desire to make her words 
comprehensible, his mother had given 
him aconcrete and definite idea of God, 
she would have laid the sure foundation 
of trouble. How many mothers are 
shocked daily by the unconscious irrever- 
ence of the little ones, who ask such ques- 
tions as whether God has an overcoat— 
questions which show that the result 
of the effort to bring down the infinite 
to the level of the things that can be 
touched and handled, is to make of the 
child little better than a pagan. 

Very often mothers—and fathers, too, 
for that matter—are led into making 
silly and untrue statements through an 
effort to answer the everlasting interro- 
gations of their children. Not infre- 
quently these questions are perfectly 
idle and purposeless. But whether that 
be so or not, the little ones may as well 
learn early that it is of no avail to de- 
mand to be told all about the unseen 
world just as they demand to be told 
about the world of sense. It is wiser far 
to stop speculation by saying merely, “I 


don’t know; no one knows about that,” 
than to allow one’s self to be entrapped 
into making ill-judged assertions about 
the inexplicable. In short, it is better 
to adjust the child's mind to the things 
of the spirit than to try to adapt the 
things of the spirit to the child mind. 
Nor is the task so difficult as it seems. 
More is often accomplished by the seri- 
ous, reverent tone of mother’s voice 
when speaking of sacred things than by 
any words of wisdom she may use. 

But there are mothers who, remember- 
ing certain religious terrors of their own, 
fear to put their children in dread of 
God by speaking solemnly of him. I 
know even of one mother who teaches 
her baby to pray only to that gentle Jesus, 
‘‘who was once a little child,” feeling that 
it will be less awe-inspiring to the little 
one than to be asked to address its Fa- 
ther in heaven. 

It seems to me there can be no greater 
mistake than this, except it be to teach 
the children a one-sided idea of God, 
dwelling only on his divine forgiveness 
and long suffering love, and ignoring his 
majestic power and his hatred of un- 
righteousness. There is in all this an 
ethical loss well-nigh irreparable. If the 
children are not to be taught to rever- 
ence the will of God, and to fear his di- 
vine displeasure, then they will learn 
such feeling but slowly when they are 
grown. Many a little child who suffers 
no false terror of an avenging deity is 
yet powerfully stimulated to right con- 
duct by the thought that God knows and 
cares what the least of his children is 
doing. To rob achild of this right and 
natural motive is to assume a serious re- 
sponsibility. 

Another needed warning is to be care- 
ful in teaching Bible stories not to lay 
the foundation of future bigotry and 
intolerance. We all know how readily 
children learn to criticise those who dif- 
fer from them, how easy it is for them to 
get into the habit of thinking that there 
is no religion outside their church, no ed- 
ucation outside their school. Many Sun- 
day school teachers unwittingly aggra- 
vate this tendency by making much of 
the wickedness of the heathen, and the 
fearful guilt of idolatry, failing to make 
clear to the children that idolatry was sin 
in the Israelites because they knew bet- 
ter, but that in unenlightened races it is 
merely a blind groping after God. The 
child will gain nothing of reverence for 
the truth by being taught to despise 
even the humblest truth-seeker. 





I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou dost lay 

These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank Thee for the hills, the night, 

For every barrier to my sight; 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise; 

For every bound Thon settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high; 

For mysteries too great to know ; 

For everything Thou dost not show. 

Upon Thy limits rests my heart ; 

Its safe horizon, Lord, Thon art. 
—Quoted in The Ministry of Comfort. 
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Closet and Altar 


FACING THE FUTURE 
Be ye not afraid, neither doubt ; for God 
is your guide. 


I hold not with the pessimist that all 
things are ill, nor with the optimist that 
all things are well. All thing-are not ill, 
and all things are not well, but all things 
shall be well, because this is God’s world.” 

—Robert Browning. 








Doubt whispers, ‘‘ Thou art such a blot 
He cannot love poor thee.” 
If what I am He loveth not, 
He loves what I shall be. 
—George Macdonald. 


Christ fed no idle curiosity about un- 
seen states and places. He has done no 
more than others to tell your fortune. 
He has simply given you a life to live 
whose fiber is permanent, immortal, eter- 
nal, a life in whi h you can rejoice al- 
ways, whatever’. 3 world you live in. 

—John Franklin Genung. 


He doeth all things well; and He doeth 
them all at the right time, and in the 
right way and to the right people.— Alez- 
ander Whyte. 








Good habits are not made on birthdays 
nor Christian character at the New Year. 
The workshop of character is every day 
life. The uneventful and commonplace 
hour is where the battle is lost or won.— 
Malibie D. Babcock. 


Called by a power they must obey, 
The waters take their perilous leap ; 
But every tiniest drop of spray 
That. power doth keep. 


O, heart, that shrinkest back appalled, 
So fearful duty’s way and steep, 
Know that where’er God’s voice hath called 
His hand will keep. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 








At least one grace or virtue has been 
fragrant in each one of us throughout 
the year. Let us be thankful for growth 
in character, however slow. Letus count 
with joy our virtues, though many of them 
are as yet only inthe bud. We are grow- 
ing, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. We have large promises, rich 
encouragement, sweet consolation, glori- 
ous hopes, and for all of these, O God, we 
return thee thanks.—C. E. Jefferson. 


We thank Thee, Father in heaven, 
for that forward-looking faith which 
we have learned of Christ our Lord. 
Because Thou hast loved us with the 
exceeding love revealed in Him by 
life and death, we know that all 
things work together for our good. 
Help us to keep this faith when we 
are threatened with discouragement. 
Let it fix our thoughts upon the last- 
ing peace and glory of companionship 
in work with Thee. May sorrow 
yield toits assurance of things hoped 
for, its delight in love made known. 
Let all the days of this coming year 
be good days because Thy love has 
wakened answering love in us, deeper 
than all disappointments, higher than 
all gifts, purer than all hopes of gain. 
Keep Thou our feet from snares. 
Enrich us with new experiences of 
Christlike life. And bring us to the 
end of days in loving service and in 
joyful gratitude. Amen. 
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For the 
Joe, My Amazulu Boy 


AN AFRICAN INCIDENT 
BY HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


When I first met this little coffee- 
colored chap of ten in his father’s mili- 
tary kraal, I was afraid I would never be 
able to win his confidence; he was so 
shy, so wary of the approach of stran- 
gers, especially white ones. These strange 
children of Darkest Africa are so imbued 
with the fetich lore practiced in the jun- 
gles of their home that they are not quick 
to open arms and hearts and permit 
strangers to come into close contact with 
them. But once win their confidence, 
and you have a friend in time of peace, 
as well as a bold, brave defender in time 
of trouble. 

Joe was not to be won by gay beads, 
gaudy ribbons and trinkets of that sort; 
not even a little hand mirror had any 
attractions for him. He only rolled his 
hazel eyes and grinned, showing his pearl- 
white teeth, and laid the mirror down; 
then he picked up a bunch of assagais, 
sprang to his feet and hurled them one 
after another with such swiftness that 
the last one left his hand ere the first 
ceased quivering in the target at the 
other side of the kraal. 

‘““What’s the boy mean?” I asked of 
the father, a wise man and chief I had 
before met in Durban and at whose in- 
vitation I was present. 

“He big warrior some day. No time 
for pretty things. Boy’s grandfather, 
Chaka, much big man, great king. Boy 
proud; big blood in boy,” puffed the old 
fellow between breaths, as he rolled from 
foot to foot to relieve the ponderous 
weight. He was a giant in stature and 
as large in proportion in every direction, 
but of a kindly disposition and fairly 
versed in the English language. 

‘“‘Ah! Then you are the son of Chaka, 
the famous Amazulu chieftain ?”’ 

“No. Boy get that from mother.” 

‘Which mother?” I asked, glancing 
over the bevy of women. But the old 
fellow only shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed, as he turned to pet the little fel- 
low at his side. 

‘*You are very kind, Ompho, to ask me 
to visit your kraal. I have enjoyed my 
visit more than I can tell, but as you 
have plenty of other boys, why not. let 
me have this one for a few years?”’ 

The women seemed yaritly to under- 
stand my words, for they began to chatter 
and bob their heads to and fro. The boy, 
if he understood or not, only stood there 
with his eyes fastened upon my face. 
The father turned quickly toward me and 
said: 

“You ask the best I got. I give you 
elephant, trained leopard, two—four, ten 
strong men to cut path before you, to 
carry you over mountains, keep lions 
away and kill robbers. But Jo—Jo”’— 

“Tgol” And the little fellow stepped 
away from his father’s side and stood by 
me with folded arms and flashing eyes, 

Then the women began to wail and bob 
their heads more rapidly than before. A 
strange whir-whir came from asmaflcrowd 
of men. I glanced toward them. They 
were softly rattling the bunch of assagais 
each held. The old man lifted his hand, 
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palm open, and the menacing sound 
ceased. 

“Boy has said. He go with you. He 
never forget Chaka. Can’t. In blood.” 

He covered his face and rolled away, 
and I never was able to get sight of the 
old chief again. He had parted with the 
best he owned. When Joe went with me 
the little fellow never seemed to show 
any signs of sorrow, only, when we be- 
gan our journey, he turned as we reached 
the outskirts of the queer village of 
kraals, looked back once, only once, and 
then joined me. 

Joe was quick to learn, kind of heart 
and as true as steel. Upon more than 
one occasion his native cleverness warded 
off danger from the attacks of wild beasts 
of the jungle. He was wonderful in 
trekking, and the great depths of the 
African forests seemed to him like open 
books. 

My mission in Africa was a pleasant 
and fascinating one. I was making a 
collection of moths, butterfiies and bee- 
tles, gathering them as I went and send- 
ing them from various points to Natal. 
To Joe this was more play than work, 
and many of the finest specimens I owe 
to his keen eyes and quick fingers. The 
boy was with me eight years, and when 
he left it was like parting from my own 
son. 

We were seated one night with our 
moth flames at the edge of a forest with 
eyes fastened upon the smeared screens. 
He leaped to the screen and plucked away 
from the sticky affair a bright scarlet 
prisoner and brought it to me. 

**Good boy, Joe! That’s the chap I’ve 
been looking after.” 

“Sh! stranger come,” said he in a 
whisper, lifting his gun. 

The sound of approaching footsteps fell 
upon my ears. Next a form came out of 
the darkness. It was a Zulu runner, slim 
and agile. His eyes were black as night, 
and great bands of black were painted 
around his coffee colored form. Across 
his breast was traced, also in black, a 
cross. In his hand he carried a black 
assagai tipped with white feathers. He 
approached Joe and held out the assagai. 
The boy started as it touched his hand. 
He bent his head for an instant, and 
when he lifted it-again it was no longer 
the face of my Joe. He was no longer a 
boy. The face was that of a man. 

“The Big Chief is gone,” fell from his 
lips. “‘I am no more your boy. I am 
the chief now.” 

‘But we are at least hundreds of miles 
from your village.” 

‘*He has found me. 

“When, Joe?” 

“Now. Good-by.” 

He laid his hand in mine. I put my 
arm about him and held him for a mo- 
ment to me—and then he went away, he 
and the runner, who had traveled all these 
miles to find the new chief. As I was 
situated but a few miles from a Boe 
town, I was not badly placed. 

Afterwards I learned that my Ama- 
zulu boy, Joe, was a power for good 
among his tribe, for I had taught him 
the story of Christ while he and I were 
alone in the African jungles hunting 
moths. 


I must go.” 
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The Progress of the Church  ga0@ 


Events and.Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Presbyterians 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 


The committee of our General Assem- 
bly on revision has been in session in this 
city for ten days, the section on a new 
statement having sat the week previous 
to the convening of the whole committee. 
They held two long sessions daily and 
labored assiduously. They are under- 
stood to have made decided progress, es- 
pecially in the matter of the new state- 
ment, and to have reached an unexpected 
measure of agreement. The committee 
meets again on Feb. 5 in Philadelphia. 

Their visit to Washington was made 
the occasion of much social attention, 
and on one evening the newly formed 
Social Union of Baltimore gave them a 
very handsome dinner in one of the halls 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
clerical members of the committee occu- 
pied several Washington and Baltimore 
pulpits for two or three Sundays. 

7 
~ * 

A remarkable change has come over 
the spirit of our church within the last 
decade. The former revision committee 
of ten years ago met in this city. Its 
work was spoken of under the breath. 
Men known to favor revision were looked 
at askance. The whole movement was 
under a cloud. Now no such feeling ap- 
pears in any quarter. The committee are 
supposed to sit in private and to keep 
their work and its tentative results se- 
cret. But, in fact, most of them dis- 
cussed the whole matter freely at dinner 
tables and receptions, and one member 
at least since adjournment has made 
their work the subject of a pulpit utter- 
ance. And it was agreed among them 
that they might pass around the state- 
ments, as thus far shaped, for criticisms 
and suggestions by representative men. 
In short, revision is now accepted as a 
thing to be done, not to be feared, and 
about which the only live question is, 
How can it be best done ? 


* ” 

Presbyterians have all along been fore- 
most in looking after the religious wel- 
fare of Utah. They had a large share in 
unseating Brigham H. Roberts a year 
ago, ard now, under the leadership largely 
of Mrs. Darwin R. James of Brooklyn, 
are working for a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding polygamy in the United 
States. Rev. Newton E. Clemenson of 
Logan, Utah, has been wisely and vig- 
orously at work in this city for the past 
fortnight, making convincing addresses 
and interviewing leading public men, 
Ex Senator Edmunds says no other cure 
for polygamy is possible than the radical 
one of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. It seems clear that the Mor- 
mons are not keeping the pledge upon 
which they gained statehood at Washing- 
ton. é 

” . 

The Brick Church of New York has not 
yet found a successor to the deplored Dr. 
Babeoek, but Dr, van Dyke has been for- 
mally called as minister in charge, with 


the understanding that he will preach 
three Sunday mornings each month. He 
is the only minister occupying that pul- 
pit who speaks to a full house. The Rut- 
gers Riverside Church, on the West Side, 
after a long vacancy and much depletion, 
has called Dr. Robert Mackenzie of San 
Francisco, who has a fine reputation as a 
preacher. 

Dr. Hiram C. Haydn has resigned the 
pastorate of the ‘‘Old Stone,” or First, 
Church of Cleveland, after a fruitful 
service of twenty-five years. He is still 
in good health and quite able to preach, 
but hardly equal to pastoral labors. The 
church has promptly called Dr. Edgar 
W. Work of Dayton, an excellent minis- 
ter, and, though down town in the midst 
of business, it will no doubt long con- 
tinue its vigorous and useful life. 


The Free Baptists 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Professor in Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


The wide sphere of activity and influ- 
ence entered and profitably occupied by 
the Christian ministry in every denom- 
ination is remarkable. Scarcely another 
profession requires of its disciples so rich 
an equipment of adaptability and re- 
source. Free Baptist ministers, some- 
what tardy in recognizing the possibility 
of leadership in all that broadens cul- 
ture and ennobles life, are entering more 
fully than hitherto into this larger min- 
istry of becoming “all things to all men,” 
that they may “by all means save some.” 

In the correspondence which drifts to 
my desk appear the following evidences 
of this social ministry outside of distinct- 
ive pastoral service. One pastor has 
been one of the leaders in a non-partisan 


' citizens’ movement which has resulted in 


electing for his city a wholesome reform 
government; one is treasurer and chief 
executive of a movement which originated 
among the ministers of his town to fur- 
nish first-class entertainments in the 
town hall and thus supplant low and de- 
grading shows; one is active on the 
executive committee of a civic league, 
which exists for the promotion of law and 
order; one is prominent in an effort to es- 
tablish a free public library ; three—one 
in the West, one in the East and one 
in Canada—are selling books among 
their people, not as a business venture, 
but solely for the purpose of distributing 
good literature in communities where 
there are no bookstores. Others serve 
on school committees for their towns; 
others have week day Bible classes which 
are more than parochial ; and others are 
engaged in special union services and 
revival meetings which have a broad 
social bearing on the life of the com- 
munity. Two pastors out of such union 
revival interests have recently written 
me respecting young men whose con- 
victions of duty to preach have been 
deepened by the spiritual blessing which 
has come to the town. 
* 


” * 
The Morning Star, venerable amongst 


religious journals, has had, since. its. es- 
tablishment in 1826, but five editors, 
Three filled the editorial chair during its 
first forty nine years. Then forsix years 
Hon. G. F. Mosher, LL. D.,. was editor. 
In1881 he resigned the office in order to 
take consular service in France and Ger- 
many. On his return, in 1885, he was 
made president of Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich., a position which he 
ably filled until his resignation in June 
last. From 1881 until November, 1901, a 
full score of years, Rev. C. A. Bickford, 
D. D., has conducted the paper with fine 
literary ability and fearless expression of 
strong convictions. He has now taken 
the editorial management of Current 
History, and Dr. Mosher has returned to 
the editorial chair in the Star office. Dis- 
cussion respecting the consolidation of 
the Morning Star and the Free Baptist 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has reached the 
stage of consideration by a joint commit- 
tee representing the two papers and of 
full, frank statement in each, without 
developing any outspoken opposition. If 
consolidation takes place the Star may, 
in course of time, be moved from Boston 
to some city further West and more cen- 
tral. 

The denomination has suffered a loss 
in the death in November of Mrs. M. M. H. 
Hills, lovingly known as ‘‘ Mother Hills,” 
in her ninety-fifth year. Asa lady of ed- 
ucation and culture, closely identified 
with our schools and publications, she 
has exerted a wide and lasting influence. 
Her volume, Missionary Reminiscences, 
is the best history extant of our mission 
field in India, and her pen has been a con- 
stant contributor for many years to Free 
Baptist periodicals. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D. D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Conferences arein the worldof religious 
thought what country fairs are in the 
farmer’s world, a display of products, an 
exchange of methods, a correction of mis- 
takes, a widening of horizon. Such con- 
ference was that held recently in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, 
in the interest of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. The Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America reported itself free of debt 
and busy training our young people in 
the study of the Bible and the world. 
** Helps and hindrances to the world con- 
quest of the kingdom” were studied. This 
session brought out a fine definition of 
Christian experience by Dr. Mabie. “The 
transactional use of the truth as revealed 
in God’s Word.” The truth to be known 
must be lived. It is Jike seed, not to be 
analyzed, but surrendered to, co-operated 
with. Dr. Merrill of Colgate enriched 
us with a view of the new world, new 
country, new century, new sources of 
immigration, new channels for energy 
and money. A helpful, hopeful paper. 
Other authorities spoke of missionary 
work in the West, our Spanish missions, 
the Southern education problem, foreign 
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missions and the unity of the race in 
origin, nature, sin, guilt, grace, salvation 
and responsibility. ‘ 


+ ~ 

Dr. Joseph F. Elder has resigned the 
pastorate of Calvary Baptist Church of 
Albany, after a service of eleven and one- 
half'yeats. The Doctor is one of our best 
mén and gave twenty years of his life to 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of 
New York. The First Baptist Church of 
Buffalo has called Dr. Hellings of James- 
town. If he accepts he will crown a long 
and successful life with his best work. 
The Woodward Avenue Baptist Church 
of Detroit is trying to get Dr. S. B. 
Meeser of Worcester from the heart of 
Massachusetts to the heart of Michigan. 
When we think of Massachusetts we 
hope he will stay; when we think of 
Michigan we hope he will go. 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector St. James’s Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


The interest of} Boston: Episcopalians 
has centered largely of late around the 
consecration of; Rey, Dr. Brent to the 
missionary bishopric of the Philippines, 
which took place in Emmanuel Church 
on Dec. 19. The ceremony was one of 
subdued brilliancy, but appealed more to 
the eye than it did to the ear. A break- 
fast to Bishop Brent, a few days before 
his consecration, proved a hearty expres- 
sion of good will from all ecclesiastical 
quarters. The bishop remains in this 
country fora month ortwo to “strengthen 
the stakes” of his undertaking, and then 
will depart to “lengthen its cords.” He 
is in the prime of early manhood, un- 
married and will prove. devoted to his 
important field. ‘ M 

7 * 

A serious financial deficit for tle past 
year still confronts the Board of Mana- 
gers for Domestic and Foreign Missions. 
In view of it, and in behalf of larger 
and more systematic missionary contri- 
butions, the General Convention at San 
Francisco has recommended a scheme 
of apportionment, the details of which 
are being worked out in the Church 
Missions House in New York. A gross 
amount*is apportioned to each diocese 
based upon current parish expenses, and 
sub-apportionments for the different par- 
ishes in each diocese will be made by 
diocesan authorities. Under this appor- 
tioument about $37,000 is asked for from 
the two dioceses in Massachusetts, which 
is about one-third that asked for from New 
York and one-half that asked for from 
Pennsylvania, the dioceses known by 
these names and not the states being 
intended. 


* 
* * 

In the interests of increased efficiency 
of administration a number of district 
missionary secretaries have been ap- 
pointed covering the entire country, 
whose duties primarily are to arrange 
for missionary meetings and addresses, 
and secondarily to further missionary 
efforts in any way in their power. The 
seven secretaries are respectively for 
New England, the Middle States, the 
Northwest, the Gulf States, the remain- 
ing Southern States, the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the mountains, and the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Among all who know the personality, 
the character and the career of Rev. Dr. 
William Cabell Brown of the Brazil mis- 
sion nothing but deep regret will be felt 
at his declination of the bishopric of 
Porto Rico, to which he was elected by 
the General Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Pre-eminently equipped for the 
delicate position by intellectual and spir- 
itual equipment, and by long and success- 
ful experience in South America, it will 
be very difficult to name another man 
equally well fitted for the vacancy. 

* 


* * 

The feeling is already strong and stead- 
ily growing that some change must be 
made in the constitution of the General 
Convention, providing for proportionate 
representation of the different dioceses. 
As it is, the smaller dioceses of the West 
have equal voting weight with the great 
dioceses of the East. It is justly rea 
soned that if the House of Bishops stands 
for the senate in the church’s great legis- 
lative body, the lower house of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies should stand upon the 
same popular basis as the House of Rep- 
sentatives; but the difficulties in the way 
of a change are obviously considerable. 

an 
* ” 

The Church Temperance Society, with 
its non-prohibitive principles, does not 
satisfy the requirements of some Episco- 
palians, and The Church Total Absti- 
nence League is making a somewhat ag- 
gressive movement upon stricter lines. 
Rev. Edward A. Rand of Watertown, 
known by his writings as well as by his 
faithful pastorates in seyeral..places for 
many years, is the active leader in this 
direction. Z 

ca ” 

It is understood that the important 
vacancy in the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Providence, created by the resig- 
nation of the brilliant Rev. Dr. Richards, 
has been filled by the election of Rev. 
Lester Bradner, one of the curates of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York. 

* 
* * 

The marginal readings commission of 
the General Convention is already busily 
at work putting the substance of its 
labors in form to appear as the new 
“standard Bible” for use in the Epis- 
copal Church. This Bible, the basis of 
which is the King James Version, will 
contain as marginal readings sundry se- 
lected approved variations from the Re- 
vised Version which ministers may make 
discretionary use of in reading the les- 
sons. Some time must elapse before the 
new Bible can be made ready. It is to 
be hoped that another General Conven- 
tion will see the unwisdom of this strictly 
denominational Bible, and will throw 
open the free use of the Reyised Version 
entire to the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church. Nothing less than this will 
satisfy the reasonable spirit of the times. 


Christian Endeavor and Missions 


BY AMOS BR. WELLS 

Managing Editor of The Christian Endeavor World 

At the recent meeting in New York 
of leaders in mission work among young 
people, it was my duty to review the 
missionary activities of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. The showing I was 
able to make for the societies was grati- 
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fying to the large and experienced body 
of men and women present at that most 
fruitful conference. The missionary im- 
pulse has always inhered in the move- 
ment. Indeed, a large number of the 
members of the first society in Dr. 
Clark’s church were also members of a 
young folks’ missionary society already 
in existence there. 

Several distinct steps, however, can be 
traced in Endeavor missionary work. 
The first, naturally, was the preparation 
of bright missionary meetings. For in- 
genious modes of presenting missionary 
information our Endeavor missionary 
meetings are unsurpassed. More than 
once I have heard of an Endeavor mis- 
sionary meeting that has received the 
highest of all compliments—the request 
for its repetition before the entire church. 

The next step was a campaign for mis- 
sionary reading. I think it was Robert 
E. Speer of the Presbyterian Board who 
started this ball rolling, by his request 
at the New York Convention of 1892 
that those who had read ten mission- 
ary books during their lives should raise 
their hands. Of the immense throng 
that filled Madison Square Gardens only 
a respectable minority raised their hands. 
If the same test were applied to an En- 
deavor convention nowadays, far better 
results would be obtained, for, since 
then, cheap missionary libraries ‘for 
young folks, missionary study courses,’ 
missionary reading clubs, and the like;’ 
have increased in nearly all denomina- 
tions. 

Next, it came to be perceived that, 
after all, the vital missionary book is 
the pocketbook, and Endeavorers turned 
their attention to missionary giving. 
The Fulton ‘“two-.cents-a-week” plan 
was the pioneer, and I. often wonder 
whether, at the same time with the more 
ambitious schemes upon which Endeavor- 
ers are now engaged, they would not do 
well to advocate this simple, effective, 
easy, postage stamp plan; for if every- 
body gave to missions the value of a 
postage stamp a week, mission treasur- 
ies would overflow with abundance. 

The Endeavor standard, however, is 
far higher than two cents a week. It is 
the Scriptural standard of proportionate 
giving—give as God has prospered you. 
As a sensible minimum we take a tenth, 
and have formed the Tenth Legion, which 
has now enrolled nearly 19,000 names of 
pledged tithe-payers. We find the defi- 
nite setting apart of one-tenth of our in- 
comes to God’s work as liberalizing and 
strengthening as the definite setting 
apart of one-seventh of our time. The 
Macedonian Phalanx, the youngest of 
these “‘ wheels within a wheel,” is an en 
rollment of the societies and individuals 
(chiefly societies) that give regularly at 
least $20 a year, through their denomina- 
tional boards, to some mission worker or 
institution, home or foreign. There are 
487 enrollments thus far, and everywhere 
it is found that this personal contact with 
some definite missionary work acts as a 
stimulus to larger giving and wider inter- 
ests. 

At the Endeavor Day celebrations on 
Feb. 2, which this year will be of unusual 
interest because Endeavor ‘‘comes of 
age” on that day, there will be received, 
as during preceding years, a “‘ thank offer- 
ing” for denominational] mission boards. 
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In and Near Syracuse 


Geddes Church, Syracuse, is saddened by 
the resignation of the pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Bailey, after a year and a half of earnest 
work, with beginnings of promising results. 
A year ago last summer at York Beach Mr. 
Bailey, a good swimmer, in rescuing a woman 
from drowning effected a leakage of the heart 
and some obscure trouble with one of the 
vertebre. This has made his work increas- 
ingly difficult ; and now, at the urgent demand 
of his physicians, he is to take a complete 
rest and treatment which promises at least 
partial recovery and good work by and by. 
He will return to his home in Wollaston, 
Mass., and give several months to outdoor 
work and medical care. His people will be 
reluctant to part with him. 

The recent tremendous rains and the melt- 
ing of snow on the hills twenty and more 
miles away from Syracuse brought about a 
disastrous flood, which wrought serious dam- 
age to the section embracing South Avenue 
Church, of which Rey. K. F. Norris is pastor. 
Its basement was tivoded and the homes of a 
multitude around were desolated. Families 
were rescued by boats, and much sickness 
and actual suffering resulted. An appeal to 
the entire city brought gifts of money, coal 
and clothing. 

Both Danforth and Good Will Churches are 
enjoying an institution known as the Cheva- 
lier Class of young men. The idea origi- 
nated and was first put into practical shape in 
the Danforth Chureh, and its features are 
quite striking. It is not exactly a Sunday 
school class, yet it meets at the same hour 
and sometimes takes up the lesson of the day. 
It has its own organization, a large room to 
itself, ball clubs and cycle clubs, sociables, 
charitable work, lookout committees and 
money-raisings for benevolence and for chureh 
expenses. The pastor is its head in an ad- 
visory way only, though he keeps in close 
touch with it. Perhaps the feature that im- 
presses a stranger first is that an address is 
given to the men every Sunday by some out- 
sider. Lawyers, doctors, professors in the 
university, well-known business men, min- 
isters of all denominations, and others who 
have a message, make short and practical 
addresses, not always directly religious. At 
Danforth Church, Rev. C. B. Moody, pastor, 
over a hundred belong to the Chevaliers and 
at Good Will, Rev. L. F. Buell, pastor, a 
larger number. The leaders have a heavy 
responsibility, and an immense amount of 
eorrespondence and personal visitation is 
done to keep a hold upon the young men. 
The membership is recruited largely from 
outside the congregation. Many men who 
attend no other service of the church are thus 
kept in touch with it, and many additions on 
confession have resulted. 

Another distinet organization, known as 
the Baraca Class, originated in the First 
Baptist Caoureh of Syracuse, and now has a 
national organization and remarkable results 
in direet soul-winning. The lesson of the 
Sanday school is carefully studied, constant 
personal work is done in bringing men to 
Christ and the social features of the Chevalier 
Clubs are maintained. From the “ Baraeas” 
175 young men have been added to the First 
Baptist Chureh. Each organization has its 
advantages, but both have a mission to the 
many young men in cities who tvo often 
neglect the churches. 

The Lysaoder Church, recently left vacant 
by the removal of Rev. J. L. Keedy to Mass- 
achusetts, is happy in having the services of 
Rev. L. B. Chase, late of Roeky Gill, Ct., 
a graduate of Amherst, ‘97, and of Yale 
Seminary. 
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The club of Central New York was held at 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse. Pres. W. E. 
Griffis, D. D., received-unanimous re-election. 
The chief address was by Dr. N. M. Waters, 
on The Minister. There were also excellent 
addresses by Giles Stilwel!, Esq., a prominent 
lawyer, and by Rev. C. B. Moody, who made 
his bow to the club at this meeting and told 
how our churches looked to a man from the 
West. Rev. E. T. Ware of Atlanta Univer- 
sity gave felicitous readings from Uncle 
Remus and Pau! Lawrence Dunbar. 

EB. M. P. 


From the Lake Region 


Western New York, with its fifty-nine Con- 
gregational churches, enters upon its winter’s 
work with much cause for thankfulness. 
This state is not considered Congregational 
territory, yet if the number of churches, the 
church and Sunday school membership and 
the money contributed for home expenses 
and benevolence is considered, it is excelled 
only by Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
old plan of union gave our Presbyterian 
brothers many advantages, but a second 
growth Congregationalism has been possible 
in recent years without injury to the larger 
body. Syracuse and Buffalo have witnessed 
as rapid and solid growth during the past 
twenty years as most Western cities. This 
has been made possible chiefly by the effi- 
ciency of the State Home Missionary Society 
and the national Church Building Society, 
but has been due in part to local energy. Few 
associations have been so enjoyable and har- 
monious as ours, and brethren who in an 
hour of discouragement have accepted calls 
to other localities have usually hinted later 
that they could be induced to return. 

Jamestown moves on with increasing 
strength under Dr. Smalley. Its generous 
people have recently made large gifts to 
the building of the Y. M. C. A. The pastor 
has given variety to his evening services 
this fall by calling upon leading laymen of 
his church for addresses on matters of in- 
terest to the community. One was on edu- 
eation by the superintendent of city schools; 
another upon the religious welfare of oper- 
atives by a leading manufacturer, and a third 
was by a physician. 

Lockport First has a new pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Gallagher, who has taken up the work 
with greatenergy. The East Avenue Church, 
Rev. G. A Brock, minister, has been self- 
supporting since its organization in 1890. Re- 
cently it was felt that the large debt caused 
by the erection of its house of worship im- 
periled its vigor, if not its life. Under the 
irresistible courage and cheer of the pastor, 
the Church Building Society and the Board 
of Home Missions came to its relief and 
there is reason to believe that in a few 
years all obligations will be met. 

Buffalo people have been largely occupied 
with other matters than church work during 
the year just closing. We have divided our 
time between our duty as hosts and our pleas- 
ure as visitors at the exposition. The shock 
of our President’s death, terrible to the nation 
and the world, was peculiarly heavy here. 
Sinee Nov. 1 our people have returned to 
their places somewhat slowly and listlessly 
yet with increasing vigor, and we now feel 
that we are not losers by the experiences 
of thesummer. Noble men have been in our 
pulpits and interesting and notable people 
in our pews, and we feel a little less provincial 
than before. 

Plymouth Chapel is fortunate in securing as 
pastor Rev. B. William Humphrey of Chicago, 
a son of S. J. Hamphrey, former sec etary of 


the American Board. Pilgrim Church dedi- 
cates a memorial tablet, Jan. 3, to the memory 
of Rev. John L. Fravuklin, ten years its pastor, 
who entered into rest a yearago. He was a 
man of rare scholarly gifts, of guileless char- 
acter, and gave liberally to secure the beauti- 
ful building which is to hold a permanent 
expression of his services. The chureh is 
steadily gaining strength uncer the able 
leadership of Rey. A. L. Grein. 

The Niagara Square Church has shown 
great vitality under Rev. T. Aird Moffat, as 
its newly renovated house of worship, in- 
creasing congregations and larger gifts prove. 
This church and the First have reorganized 
their Young People’s Societies, the latter 
after a successful experience with Christian 
Endeavor of twenty years. It is too early to 
give results, but we hope to be able to make a 
favorable report later. 

The Week of Prayer with us comes during 
Passion Week, and the whole Lenten period 
will be observed. This has been our time of 
ingathering, and we make the first Sunday in 
May our harvest home. F. 8. F. 


A Stanch and Fruitful Church 


In the southwestern corner of the Empire 
State the First Church of Jamestown was 
founded in 1816. Among its charter members 
were cultured sons of New England, who 
have left the impress of their consecrated 











The Jamestown Church 


lives not only upon chureh and school, but 
upon the civic and industrial life of the vil- 
lage, now a thriving city of 25,000: The fam- 
ily names survive in the third and fourth 
generations. This church, which began with 
nine members and grew from infancy to ado- 
lescence under the fostering care of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, has always held 
a large place in the community. It stood 
bravely for independency in the days when 
most of our churches in western New York, 
by the “ plan of union,” were swept into Pres- 
byterianism. An uousual number of its mem- 
bers are college graduates, and many others 
are students in the higher institutions of 
learning. A reference to recent Year-Books 
willshow large contributions from this church 
to the various missionary and educational 
societies, in the past five years aggregating 
more than $29,000. 

The church building, valued at $50,000, was 
erected in 1869, has been twice enlarged and 
improved, and is an imposing structure. The 
large manse, eligibly located, was the gift to 
the society of a singlefamily. Rev. A. L. 
Smalley has been pastor since 1896. ’ 

Auxiliary to the churches in promoting the 
higher life of the city are the public schools, 
superintended by an a'umnus of Oberlin, and 
the public library, directed by a graduate of 
Wellesley. RESIDENT, 
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The Twin Cities 


With thirty-three churches St. Paul and 
Minneapolis form a large Congregational cen- 
ter. Each city has its own Ministers’ Meet- 
ings, held in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
and in People’s Church, St. Paul. Twice a 
year a union meeting is held which, including 
pastors resident without charge, makes quite 
a formidable assembly. The fall gathering 
was fortunate in hearing Professor Mackenzie 
of Chicago Seminary on the establishment of 
co-ordinate institutions. On these occasions 
the ministers lunch together. The Minneap- 
olis meeting this year follows a set program 
laid out by a committee. The St. Paul meet- 
ing, at a recent session, was addressed by 
Professor Wright of Oberlin. These meet- 
ings have never been so marked by literary 
ability or 80 well attended as now. Their de- 
lightful fellowship is an attraction to minis- 
isters seeking a city charge. 

The Congregational Club has also had ex- 
ceptionally well attended and interesting ses- 
sions. The committee determined this year 
to import the talent for the meetings. This 
change of policy has brought out a large at- 
tendance. The October meeting’ was ad- 
dressed by Congressman F. C. Stevens of St. 
Paul, on Our Relations to the New Island 
Possessions. Mr. Stevens is a member of the 
Congressional Committee to visit Cuba, a 
strong thinker and attractive speaker. The 
December meeting, held with First Church, 
Minneapolis, heard from Dr. G. Frederick 
Wright of Oberlin on Scientific Confirmations 
of Biblical History. Dr. Wright’s travels in 
Siberia and broad scientific knowledge give 
weight to his strong support of the Biblical 
account of the flood. The membership of this 
club is limited to 250 and it often has a wait- 
ing list. 

Vacancies in Twin City pulpits happily are 
becoming rare. St. Louis, Park and Robbins- 
dale are pastorless, but have been getting 
into better financial shape with a view to call- 
ing ministers. Pilgrim has inducted Rev. F. 
A. Sumner into its pastorate, to succeed Rev. 
C. B Moody. Before Mr. Sumner’s coming 
the edifice was repaired and decorated and 
the, beginning of his work was marked by a 
general reception to local ministers. 

St. Paul, Rowe Memorial and South Park 
Churches have called Rev. J. H. B. Smith and 
Mrs. Esther Smith, both preachers. They 
come from Morley Church, Duluth, and begin 
the pastorate with promise of large develop- 
ment for these small churches. The St. Paul 
Congregational Union, a church extension 
society, has been without a superintendent 
since the resignation of Rev. H. A. Risser. 
The union has under its care four or five en- 
terprises, which might soon develop into Con- 
gregational churches with wise effort. It has 
a splendid record for sustaining the weaker 
work in St. Paul when times were hard 
and cireumstances discouraging. Dr. S. G. 
Smith is president. Rev. George M. Makely 
of Atlantic Church is to add the care of 
Hazel Park suburban church to his other 
work. 

The return of prosperity allows increase in 
salaries. Plymouth has raised Dr. Hallock’s 
$1,000 since his coming. Last year Rev. C. 
E. Burton had a substantial increase at Lyn- 
dale. Fifth Avenue marked the fifth year of 
Rev. J. E. Smith’s pastorate by an increase of 
$300 as an unexpected token of love and es- 
teem. 

Almost every field has decorated, painted or 
enlarged its buildings. Fremont Avenue, 
under the efficient pastorate of Rev. Richard 
Brown, had to make additions, costing $1,500, 
to accommodate increasing attendance. Vine 


J. F. Taintor, Rochester 


Chureh has built a fine parsonage hard by 
the church. B-thany of Minneapolis and 
Bethany of St. Paul have been successfully 
devoting themselves to removing old debts. 
Plymouth of St. Paul, under the leadership of 
Rev. George M. Morrison, has voted not to 
disband, but has removed its debt and gone 
into the winter’s work with great courage. 
Park Street, St. Paul, though wrestling with 
financial difficulties, shows strong religious 
life. Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, con- 
stantly discusses removal up town and its 
duty toward its down-town neighborhood. 
The increased value of its site, which is de- 
manded for business purposes, makes a change 
easily possible. R. P. H. 


Church Extension in Alexandria 


Alexandria is near the center of the state, 
in the midst of a park region. Beautiful tim- 
ber-skirted lukes encircle it. Lt is almost an 
Emerald Isle, set in miniature ‘‘ silver seas.” 
Upwards of a thousand tourists visit this 
community every summer. 

First Charch in recent years has assumed a 
position of more than ordinary importance. 
In 1893 its present beautiful building was 
erected, costing $25,000. It is built of pressed 
brick, with cobblestone foundation. Three 
commodious parlors communicate with the 
auditorium. It will seat 800. The building is 
fitted up.with electric lights, telephone and 
three furnaces. The basement is planned for 
a large gymnasium and reading-room, but is 
not yet finished. It has a finely equipped 
pastor’s study. The erection of this hand- 
some structure has given the church new in- 
fluence in the community. 

A unique and distinguishing feature is the 
out-station work. In earlier years different 
pastors of the village were wont to go at ran- 
dom to the surrounding schoolhouses to hold 
religious services. Rev. G. E. Soper grouped 
four of these stations into a circuit and, with 
the aid of the home church, employed a regu- 
lar pastor for these missions. Little, how- 
ever, was accomplished in the way of perma- 
nent organization until Rev. W. H. Medlar, 
the present pastor of the home church, se- 
cured as his associate Rev. F. P. Ferguson, 
and with his excellent service definite plans 
for permanent organization were at once set 
on foot. Union church societies were organ- 
ized at all points as well as Sunday schools 
and ladies’ societies. 

The work of building churches was in- 
augurated. Houses of worship costing $2,500 
each have been erected at the two leading 


missions. Mr. C. H. Raiter, a wealthy mem- 
ber of the home church, contributed $1,209 
to these churches. No aid was asked of the 
Church Building Society. The churches are 
paid for, with the exception of a few hun- 
dred dollars. 

We believe that in many other churches a 
similar plan might succeed. It relieves the 
Home Missionary Society of a large outlay of 
money and energy and secures to smaller 
churches counsel and help from the larger 
and more important ones. It gives the mis- 
sions better and more permanent service. The 
missions also act as feeders to the home 
church. « It also has a tendency to strengthen 
social and commercial ties between a town 
and the surrounding country. 

During the first three years of the present 
pastorate the Alexandria church added ninety- 
four to its membership, now 250. It made be- 
nevolent offerings of $4,018, and raised for all 
purposes $13,192. Including the missions, 
the total receipts reached $20,000. The in- 
fluence of this church is beginning to be felt 
in the state, and a large field of usefulness 
opens before it. H. 


The Outlook in Southeastern Min- 
nesota 


Like cold water to a thirsty soul is the 
news from the churches of this far country. 
At no time within the last ten years have the 
general outlook and particwar reports been 
so favorable as today. Without the stir or 
stress of apparent revival, the churches as a 
whole are feeling the quickening of the 
Spirit, and are entering upon the winter’s 
work with earnestness and hope. 

Two good churches have recently lost two 
of our best ministers. Rev. E. B. Chase, for 
ten years the faithful and successful pastor 
at Lake City, goes to Chicago. Rev. W.C.A. 
Wallar, to the sincere regret of his people and 
of his ministerial brethren, goes from Man- 
torville, fallof energy and evangelism, to the 
church at Little Falls. Buth these brethren 
will be sorely missed. 

Northfield, easily first among our churches, 
after doing the heroic thing for the endow- 
ment of Carleton—a college which dwells un- 
der its shadow and is written on its heart— 
has risen up again and given generously to 
Windom Institute. “He that giveth shall 
give more,” has been written of this church. 
The cordial relations always existing between 
the college and the church have been strength- 
ened recently by a public reception given the 
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students by the prudential committee with 
the pastor and his wife. Every communion 
season this year has brought in large addi- 
tions, many the direct result of Decision Day 
in the Sunday school. 

Mankato, with some of the best Christian 
and Congregational material in the state, but 
with a poor building and overshadowed by 
larger churches, is working hard and success- 
fully toward the solntion of some difficult 
problems. 

Winona First has bestirred itself of late. 
In the absence of the pastor, Dr. West, the 
members seem to have risen to a new sense of 
personal responsibility, and have rallied with 
an earnest spirit around Mr. Thomas, the 
present supply. 

Winona Second stands upright on its feet. 
It has sometimes talked about dying, and has 
never lived in real robust fashion. At the 
close of Mr. Jenney’s first year the church is 
full of activity, with improved material con- 
ditions, flourishing congregations and deep- 
ened spiritual life. 

Rochester, weakened in some respects, has 
yet had larger accessions on confession this 
year than in any but one during the present 
pastorate. 

Wabasha has had the richest and rarest ex- 
perience of its history. Almost without ob- 
servation, and entirely without announce- 
ment, a revival has developed, and strong 
men who for years have been of the congre- 
gation have now come into full church fellow- 
ship. More are ready to come. It is the re- 
sult of the persistent personal work of the 
pastor, Rey. R. L. Breed. 
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Austin has this year cleared its beautiful 
building from debt. 

The prediction may be made with reason- 
able certainty that the winter’s work in south- 
ern Minnesota will be the most fruitful of 
any in recent years. J..e. S. 


In Duluth Conference 


Among small home missionary churches 
ministerial changes are frequent. The writer 
has been a member of Duluth Conference less 
than three years. Only one minister now in 
the conference was then serving as pastor 
within its limits, and he has changed his 
field. This deplorable condition can hardly 
be avoided. Difficulties are many, obstacles 
great, progress isslow. People are sometimes 
unreasonable; pastors are not always per- 
fectly wise. Financial support is generally 
inadequate. A prophet to-day may not fall 
back on a leathern girdle or support his fam- 
ily on locusts and wild honey. It is not 
strange, neither is it a sign of a mercenary 
spirit, that an invitation to a larger field is 
instantly accepted. 

The departure of Rev. Allen Clark from Peo- 
ple’s Church, Brainerd, is deeply regretted by 
his ministerial neighbors. His wise counsels 
and consecrated labors were affecting benefi- 
cially this weak and struggling church. Back 
dues were paid and there was good pros- 
pect that the church would soon reach 
self-support. Mr. Clark left to take up pio- 
neer labor in a part of the state recently 
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opened for settlement, in Itasca and Belt- 
rami Counties, a territory larger than Ver- 
mont. Settlers are entering in large num 
bers. Now is the time for wise foundation 
laying. The Home Missionary and Sunday 
School Societies have united in assuring 
Mr. Clark partial support as general mission- 
ary and organizer throughout this region. 
His headquarters are at Bemidji, whence he 
visits the whole field. He signs himself 
Persistent Beggar for the Lord’s Cause and 
Border Rustler. 

Morley Church, Duluth, threatens to com- 
mit suicide, and to hand over.the whole enter- 
prise, with property, to another denomination. 
Located in the finest residence section of the 
city, with the nearest church three-quarters 
of a mile away, it looks like a promising field. 
Yet conditions have been strongly against it. 
It is within the limits of the parishes of the 
strongest churches of the city and has had to 
meet the competition of their larger congrega- 
tions and richer services. Such, also, are the 
financial burdens of these churches, their 
legacies from the past, that they cannot afford 
to lose any members. The Morley people 
have struggled nobly, their pastors have la- 
bored faithfully, but prevailing tides have 
been against them... The resignation of Rev. 
J. H. B. Smith they seem to regard as a sign 
that the enterprise is hopeless. A council of 
representative churches will be called, to 
whom the matter will be referred. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that this church, in which 
much Congregational money and effort have 
been invested, may be saved to the denomina- 
tion. A. M. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 12-18. Entering the Kingdom. 
John 3: 1-8; John 5: 24. 

Dr. Pentecost tells a story about a sleeping- 
car porter whom he once approached regard- 
ing the matter of personal religion. “ You 
are going to be a Christian sometime, aren’t 
you?” he asked, when the man seemed in- 
clined to postpone a decision. “0, yes, Doc- 
tor,” was the ready reply, “but I dreads de 
process.”” How many persons have kept them- 
selves out of the kingdom because they “ dread 
the process.” I can distinctly remember 
thinking when a lad that I never could be a 
Christian until I had paced the floor for a 
whole night in an agony of spiritual unrest. 
It was an idea derived, presumably, from the 
biography of some saint. That experience 
never came and I do not believe that we can 
lay down in advance a certain course of pro- 
cedure by means of which we shall enter the 
kingdom, nor can any one lay it down for us. 
Christian impulses and convictions steal in 
upon us when leastexpected. It may be as we 
listen to a sermon, or as we walk alone under 
the quiet stars, or as we address ourselves to 
the hard work of life. The question with us 
is not how, or when, or where the Spirit of 
God shall overtake us, but what shall be our 
response, how willing and eager we shall be 
at the moment when the kingdom of God 
comes nigher to us than it ever has before. 


If in former times entering the kingdom 
was made too hard an affair, put too severe 
a strain on the emotions, called for a larger 
knowledge of theology than the ordinary 
youth could possibly possess, it may be that 
the pendulum has swung to far in the other 
direction today. We may make the way too 
soft and alluring ; we may lower the standard 
of church membership in order to lengthen 
the roll; we may create the impression that 
the public confession of Christ before men is 
a mere incident, not more consequential than 
@ great many other tasks and pleasures of 
daily life. Jesus never looked upon disciple- 
ship from that point of view. He put a re- 





straint more than once upon those seemingly 
eager to espouse his cause, and bade them 
sit down and count the cost. A young man 
never commits himself to anything quite so 
splendid, and at the same time anything 
quite so solemn, as when he steps over that 
imperceptible but real line which divides the 
kingdom from the world. That step is not 
to be taken lightly or unadvisedly. It in- 
volves momentous consequences. It imposes 
deathless obligations. 


Two things at least are involved in the act. 
One is the intrusting to Jesus Christ of our 
intellectual questionings and strivings. We 
do not abandon the exercise of rational 
thought, nay, Jesus himself bade us to love 
God with all our mind. But we do agree, 
when we become Christians, to leave with 
Christ the great intellectual problems that 
often perplex and battle our faith. We say, 
here is a man who knows and we accept his 
testimony regarding God and heaven and the 
meaning of all the discipline of these human 
years. We adopt a certain intellectual atti- 
tude toward truth; we obtain a certain phi- 
losophy. We call these the Christian attitude, 
the Christian philosophy. By it we mean 
that we look out upon this universe through 
the eyes of Christ and accept his judgment 
and his estimate of values. 








In the second place we adopt Chirist’s pro- 
gram of life. We say that, instead of pre- 
suming to order our own way, choose our own 
tasks, work our own pleasure, we will receive 
from Christ the practical guidance of all our 
doing from day to day; we will live for the 
same ends for which Christ lived and died. 
Like him, we will make it our aim always to 
be well pleasing to the Father. 


What an immense difference this twofold 
commitment of the whole self to Christ makes! 
There is a vast gulf between those who are in 
the kingdom of God and those outside. It is 
not for us to draw a line and determine on 
which side this or that man stands, or to pro- 
claim ostentatiously that all the virtue of the 
world ic within the kingdom and all the vice 
outside. But this much is true—those within 
have made one honest step toward the king- 


dom and are trying, even though they fail re- 
peatedly, to think the thoughts of Jesus and 
to do his works. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 27 


Mrs. E. E. Strong presided. Miss Harts- 
horn gave some bright touches from a mission- 
ary’s daily life in Austria in personal letters 
from Mrs. Porter of Prague. Miss Lam- 
son read extracts from a letter from Mrs. 
Marden of Constantinople, with lights and 
shadows in the picture of work done in old 
Stamboul. A discouraging iradé is issued, 
and then it is ignored, and so it goes, and our 
workers pursue their way with industry and 
faith. 

A beautiful example of whole-souled giving 
came in a Jetter from Mrs. Marsh of Philip- 
popolis. The only prosperous beehive of an 
earnest Christian man was the one he had 
devoted to the Lord. He did not seem sur- 
prised that this did’ well while the others 
failed, and rejoiced that the pastor and his 
family would have honey enough for the win- 
ter. 

Miss Alice Brown, a missionary daughter 
of Harpoot, who is taking a course at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, reported her 
mother’s recent letters about the orphans and 
the happy Christmas awaiting them with dolls 
and other gifts sent by friends in America; 
also her father’s tours, and the special privi- 
lege this year of being with his family at 
Thanksgiving. Miss Sheldon spoke of occa- 
sion for thanksgiving at Adabazar in the 
prospect of being able to rebuild their chapel. 

Missionary women who are now entering 
upon a work all new to them were mentioned 
with special prayer: Mrs. Cary and Miss 
Graffam at Sivas, Miss Gordon and Miss 
Welpton at Marash, Miss Loughridge at Ta- 
las, Miss Holt at Brousa, Miss Halsey at 
Smyrna, Miss Osborne and Miss Worthley at 
Foochow, and Miss Gleason at Guadalajara. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Jan. 5-11. Week of Prayer Topics. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 9.) 
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The City of Spindles 


In its December meeting a high-water mark 
was reached by the Lowell Club, which has 
been unusually successful from the begin- 
ning. The speakers were Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and Prof. J. W. Platner. The former had 
already addressed the Woman’s Club on The 
Literary Study of the Bible, and took for his 
evening topic Our Duty to the Philippines, 
urging that the question of tariff upon the 
products of those islands be settled on a 
Christian rather than a commercial basis. 
Some political leaders who had been attracted 
to the club evidently would not altogether 
approve this position. Professor Platner 
asked that the churches support the semina- 
ries in their effort to give the churches trained 
leadership by refusing to countenance aloqua- 
cious form of piety, unwilling to submit itself 
to the discipline of efficiency. The club re- 
cently secured a union of the various prayer 
meetings, addressed by Booker T. Washing- 
ton in behalf of Negrotraining. This public 
meeting was attended by more than 1,500 peo- 
ple, whose contribution to Tuskegee amounted 
to $188. 

The problem of the Sunday evening serv- 
ice still perplexes. Dr. Huntington of High 
Street recently asked his people if they de- 
sired teabolish the service and insisted upon 
a definite vote. Though reluctant to confront 
the problem, the church, after a two weeks’ 
discussion, realized its responsibility and fi- 
nally voted without dissent to support the 
pastor in the service. While High Street 
has thus emphasized the responsibility of 
members, John Street has reached success by 
bringing to the front the choir and the lead- 
ing laymen. The time of service has been 
changed from seven o’clock to five, an hour 
when other churches are not holding services, 
which enables the choir to secure the assist- 
ance of other choirs, and thus a class of mu- 
sic seldom heard in our churches has been 
adequately rendered. Along with these 
monthly vesper services once a month has 
come a talk by a layman upon some leading 
publication. The books thus considered have 
been: theological, The Evolution of Immor- 
tality; patriotic, The Making of an American ; 
biographical, Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks; and a prominent lawyer has pre- 
pared a review of the lawyer’s novel, The 
Right of Way. John Street Church has many 
teachers and professional men attending, and 
this feature has thus far proved a marked 
success. These services alternate with ear- 
nest gospel preaching.. The pastor reports 
that both choir and reviewers have heartily 
co-operated, thus carrying a genuine spir- 
itual influence through all the services. At 
the First Trinitarian Church Rev. G. F. Kenn- 
gott’s series of evening sermons on Municipal 
Problems has drawn large congregations. 
Especially favorable comment was heard upon 
The Relation of the Church and Police, an 
earnest and timely plea for heartier confi- 
dence in and support of these constituted 
guardians of peace. 

Kirk Street Church has had a somewhat 
unique experience in its quest of a pastor. 
The committee, having decided to hear no can- 
didates in the pulpit, went out of town to 
hear one who had been highly recommended, 
leaving the pulpit to be supplied by Dr. G. E. 
Martin of Philadelphia. On their return they 
were assailed with requests to hear Dr. Mar- 
tin another Sunday, and he finally preached 
four Sundays in succession, when the com- 
mittee was petitioned to present his name for 
the pastorate. This was done, and a unani- 
mous call was extended by both church and 
society. 

Dr. Martin isa native of Norwich, Ct., and 
a gradaate of Yale College and seminary. 
He has been pastor of Center Church, Brat- 





‘In Various Fields 


tleboro, Vt., First Chureh, Brockton, Mass., 
and of Presbyterian churches in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia. He is a talented musician 
and an artist of no small skill. It is under- 
stood that earnest inducements have been 
made to him to become Dr. Noble’s successor 
in Chicago, but as Kirk Street has already 
given up one pastor to Chicago it feels justi- 
fied in holding Dr. Martin. @. H. J. 


Fall River Activities 


The officers of the Fall River District S. S. 
Association have just accomplished a grati- 
fying “house-to-house visitation” of the en- 
tire district. The undertaking was particu- 
larly delicate because of the large Catholic 
and foreign population in the city portion of 
the district. It is pleasant to report only 
happy experiences and friendliness, secured 
doubtless by the wisdom of the management 
and the Christian bearing of the visitors. 
Several pastors joined in this first visitation, 
and it is the plan that all cards shall be sent 
to the pastor preferred, and that the pastors 
shall then personally visit all whose names 
are thus furnished them. Rev. J. E. Enman 
of Broadway Church, who participated in the 
first round of calls, made sixty-five on the 
afternoon set apart for the concerted visita- 
tion, and in two days more ran his record up 
to 180. 

Rev. P. W. Lyman of Fowler Church has 
withdrawn from the Fall River school com- 
mittee, after nine years of active and effective 
service, during which he underwent a sharp 
attack from opponents of his policy and had 
the satisfaction in the election following it of 
running ahead of his ticket about 600 votes. 

The Young People’s Society for Christian 
Service of First Church has completed a largely 
-attended course of lecture readings by Miss 
Helen Cole of Boston on The Story of David, 
The Social-economic Teachings of the Proph- 
ets, and The Story of Jesus. 

Somerset Church, Rev. J. A. Anderson, 
pastor, has attained full self-support. When 
the executive committee of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, hearing of this, proffered a part 
of the usual aid to insure the steady progress 
of the work, the church bravely declined to 
take it and maintained its advance step. 
Good reports are giyen of laymen taking hold 
and of Mr. Anderson’s quiet strength. 

The Assonet parsonage has undergone re- 
pairs. Here Dr. Bacon is giving the influence 

of his strong ministry. 

The missionaries in China of Central 
Church, Fall River, recently appealed to the 
home church for aid in supporting certain na- 
tive helpers whom the Board had employed 
in their station. The morning Sunday school 
responded at once with support for one man, 
and other parts of the church are arranging 
to support others. The plan of having “our 
own missionaries” has worked finely in this 
church. OBSERVER. 


Recent Bequests 


The church in Newton Highlands, Mass., 
receives by the will of the late Elizabeth L. 
Rand of Newton, $2,000, besides the house of 
the testatrix and a lot adjoining the church 
for a parsonage. The American Tract Society 
also gets $2,000, while the A. M. A., the A. B. 
C. F. M., the C. H. M. S. and the American 
and Foreign Christian Union of New York 
receive $3,000 each. The Newton Public 
Library will have her books and $1,000. Half 
the rest of the estate goes to the city of New- 
ton, the income to help industrious single 
women ; the other half to the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum. This church rejoices in hav- 
ing raised $7,240, a sum sufficient to cancel its 
debt, with the expectation of increasing the 
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amount; and has extended to Rev. George 
T. Smart of Manchester, Vti,.a call to its 
pastorate. } 

Mrs. Susan C. Warren of Boston, well known 
in Congregational circles as the widow of 
Samuel D. Warren, the benevolent paper 
manufacturer, has bequeathed these sums 
for religious, philanthropic and educational 
work; $20,000 to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ; $5,000 to Harvard College for the 
Peabody Museum ; $10,000 to the Museum of 
Fine Arts; $5,000 each to Williams College, 
Bradford Academy, the A. B. C. F. M., the 
A. M. A. and the Congregational Education 
Society; $2,500 each to Atlanta University, 
the C. H. M. S. and the Mass. Women’s 
Home Missionary Association ; $2,000 each to 
the C. C. B. S., the C. S. S. and P. &., the 
Board of Ministerial Aid, and the Boston 
Home for Incurables; $1,500 each to Robert 
College, Constantinople, and the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute; $1,000 
each to the Woman’s Board of Missions, the 
Bethesda Society, and the Penitent Female 
Refuge; and $500 to Pleasant Hill School, 
Tennessee. 

The bequest of Mrs. Haskins of Medford, 
Mass., chronicled last week as given the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions, should 
have been credited as for the Mass. Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association. 


Grit Does Not Burn 


Christmas Sunday, Dec. 22, was a sad day 
for the First Church of Springfield, O. Early 
in the morning its edifice, one of the hand- 
somest and most convenient in the city, with 
its beautiful windows, fine organ and other 
furnishings, was demolished by an explosion 
and utterly burned. The only solution of the 
mystery lies in the supposition that the gas 
pipes burst and that the building, full of gas, 
ignited from the furnace. The structure cost 
upwards of $20,000 and the insurance was but 
$8,000. Dr. Hill, a Presbyterian pastor, in 
announcing the catastrophe, said, ‘“‘ Congrega- 
tionalists have grit and grit does not burp.” 
Generous offers of assistance came promptly. 
A graceful act was the tender by the trustees 
of the use of the Hebrew synagogue, and 
offers of the same nature came from a dozen 
other religious bodies. The members met and 
decided that the edifice should be rebuilt at 
once. It was announced that a check for 
$5,000 would be available at once from one 
insurance company and that $3,000 more 
would be forthcoming. At this meeting about 
$4,000 was pledged within an hour by mem- 
bers of the church and congregation, making 
an aggregate in sight of about $12,000. Nearly 
a year ago the church celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial and a year ago it was declared out of 
debt. The church has accepted the generous 
offer of the trustees of the Hebrew synagogue 
of the free use of its rooms until the burned 
edifice is rebuilt. Work upon it has already 


begun. P. N. 


Church Happenings 


Boston, MAss., Boylston.—Miss Charlotte F. 
Grant, a member of this church and a graduate 
of the Training School of the Boston City Hospital, 
has been appointed head nurse in the hospital 
connected with Anatolia College, Marsovan, 
Turkey. 

Detroit, Micu., First, on the recent eighty-fifth 
birthday of its senior deacon and clerk, printed o8 
the cover of its calendar his portrait, with ay 
preciative inscriptions, and later a sketch of hi 
service of the church, which began at its organi 
zation in 1844, He has been deacon forty-five 
years. 

DENMARK, Io.—The many friends of Mr. Theron 
Trowbridge, deacon for more than forty years 
and sexton over fifty, brought gifts and congratu- 
lations for him to the social rooms of the church 
on the evening of his eighty-sixth birthday. 
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LOWELL, Mass., First Trinitarian.— Mr. Geo. H. 
Archibald of Montreal will conduct a series of 
meetings on Child Nurture, Jan. 5-12. The 
subject will be Our Boys and Girls, Their Powers 
and Perils. 

NASHUA, Io.—In response to a personal invitation 
addressed to men members and husbands of 
members, a large number met in the parsonage, 
Lunch was followed by toasts and a general good 
time. Seldom, if ever, have so many men been 
together under the shadow of the church. Rev. 
Edwin Ewellis pastor. 

SPENCER, MAss.—A committee has raised $338 to 
purehase the 468 volumes in the library of the 
late pastor, and has presented it, labeled and 
catalogued, to the society as the Sherman W. 
Brown Memorial Library. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St.—The Christmas offer- 
ing of the Sunday school consisted of 600 cans 
of fruit to be given to the Day Nursery, Boys’ 
Home and Door of Hope, Toledo institutions, 
and $50 in cash for a year’s education of a boy in 
Berea College. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BUTLER, JESSE C., Central, Ala., to serve also 
Kidd, Cotton and Equality. Accepts. 

CurRRY, Davip G., Hay Springs, Neb., to Blaine 
and Pleasant Valley, Wn. Accepts. 

DAVIDSON, JAS. A., Ripon, Wis., to Butte, Neb. 
Accepts. 

Fay, AmaSa C., Gilsum, N. H., to Alton and North 
Barnstead. Declines. 

GRANT, LATHROP C., Eau Claire, Wis , to Menom- 
onie. 

Hayes, WM. H 
cepts. 

HEWITT, GEo. R., Lowell, Mass., accepts call to 
Second Ch., West Medway. 

HveEstTis, CHas. H., Doniphan, Neb., to Waverly 
and Eagle. Accepts, with residence at Eagle. 


., Yale Sem., to-Andover, Ct. Ac- | 





IMLAY, JOHN, to remain another year at Black | 


Earth, Wis. 
JAMES, OWEN, Lanesboro, Mass., to N. Pownal, 
Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 


JONES, FRED V., Park Ch., San Francisco, Cal., to 


Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

MARSTON, PERCIVAL F., Lancaster, N. H., to Pine 
St. Ch., Lewiston, Me. Accepts. 

MARTIN, G. E., Philadelphia, Pa., to Kirk St. Ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 

MERRILL, CHAS. C., Steubenville, O.,to NorthCh, 
Winchendon, Mass. 

METCALF, PAUL H., assistant pastor First Ch., 
Elyria, O., accepts call to junior pastorate of First 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MILLER, HENRY G , White Oaks, N. M , does not 
accept call to Covenant Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Moopy, BEN... F., San Andreas, Cal., to Inde- 
pendence, Okl. 

Moors, Epwarp C., Central Ch , Providence, R. L., 
accepts call to Parkman professorship of theol- 
ogy at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

PATCHELL, CuHas. T., Bay City, Mich., aecepts call 
to Charlotte. 

PHARR, THEODORE A., Avant, Ala., to Sapulga 
Ch., Brooks. Accepts. 

POLLARD, SAm’L W., Postville, Io., to Elroy, Wis. 

SALLMON, WM. H., recently of Yale University, to 
South Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. Aece 


SELF, W». O., to continue with churches at Clio | 


and Perote, Ala. Accepts. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Derby, Vt., to “Line” Ch., 
Seabrook and Hampton Falls, N. H. Accepts. 
SMART, GEo. T., Manchester, Vt., to Newton High- 

lands, Mass. 
SMITH, FELIX G., Strunk, Ky., to Welehtown and 
Soddy, Tenn., with Ogden. Accepts. 


STRONG, C. J., Atwood, Mich., to Hope Ch., Spring- 


field, lil. Accepts. 

THomaAS, DANIEL T., Madison Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
Q., to Plymouth Ch., Youngstown. 

Tower, Cuas. E., Lyons, Io., to Hampton. Ac- 
cepts, 

Town, WILLARD O., Penfield, O0., recalled to 
Thompson, a former pastorate. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

Tripp, J. P. (U. B.) 
Accepts. 


, Hastings, Mich., to Bedford. 


‘small bedroom, where the ordinary bureau-chiffonier is too 
‘large to be used with any comfort. Something is needed, though, 
| and this piece, occupying only 18 by 23 inches, is small enevgh 
| for the most tiny room. 


WILLIAMS, Evan R., to care for Ireland, O., in ad- | 
dition te Coolville, Centennial and Center Belpre. | 


Accepts. 


WItson, DANIEL E., Pelican Rapids, Minn., to | 


Wayzata and Groveland. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
CAUSEY, GEo. W., o. Society Hill Ch., Pinelevel, 
Ga. Sermon, Rev. W. F. Brewer; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Graham, W. C. Carter. 








A Strengthening Tonic 
Hersferd’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nerv- 
ousness and exhaustion so common with the grip 
patient. Nourishes and strengthens the entire sys- 


tem by supplying the needed tonie and nerve food. 
Induces restful sleep. 
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GROETZINGER, CHRISTIAN, 0. Hill, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Rev. &. W. Bishop; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Andrew Gibson, F, A. Balcom, A. T. Hill- 
man, G. H. Reed, C. C. Sampson. 

WILSON, DANIEL E., i. Wayzata and Groveland, 
Minn., Dec. 17. Sermon, Dr. C. F. Swift; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. B. Fellows, E. W. Shurtleff, 


G. A. Traut and Geo. R. Merrill. 
er organs, disturbs the stomach. 
Resignations Br It is always radically and srmar ently 
BAILEY, ARTHUR W., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. | cured by the blood-purifying, alterative ard 
DENT, THos. J., Aberdeen, S. D., withdraws | tonic action of 


resignation. } 
resignation Hood's Sarsaparilla 


} 
HAYDEN, FRED’K S., Jacksonville, Ill., after 13 
ears’ service. 
Manon JosEPH, No. Anson, Me. | This great medicine has wrought the most 
PHILLIPS, GEO. W., Rutland, Vt., after a sixteen | wonderful cures of all disea-e- eceuine on 
years’ pastorate. | sere ‘fula or the scrofule u- habit 


SHELDON, CuHas. E., Enid, Okl. oes. 


Dismissions 


INGERSOLL, EDWARD P., Immanuel Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 26. 
Jones, Jas. A, 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 
It originates in a scrofulous condition of the 
and depends on that condition. 
It often causes headache and dizziness, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, affects the 





» Hoon’ 8 PILLS are the best ast cathartic. 


1877 FOR 24 YEARS 190 


We have successfully treated al! forms of 


Norridgewock, Me., Nov. 14. | 98 A N CE R 


Continued on page 41. Without the use of the knife. As » result 



































THE (THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most: elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians _ cordially invited, as our guests 

Upon receipt « description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepai« 7 and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMP REHENSIVE TREATISE ever published oa 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what caa 
< accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 





DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, Norn Acme, Mase. 


The Pilgrim 























Cured—32 Years of 
Agony 
eo e 
Sioux FAtts, 8. D., Feb. 18, 1901. Individual Communion 
“For 32 years I suffered constantly | 
from lB - ing piles and finally had to | wee SERVICE ... 
abandon my trade of stone-mason. Four | 
months ago I began using’ Pyramid Pile | js used in many prominent Congregational 
Cure, and before I had used up one 50c. | churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
box the disease had entirely disappeared | i. this service before buying. Send for Il- 
and there is no sign of its ever returning, ‘Iustrated Price List. 
I am completely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. — — 
Minnesota Ave.” Sold by all druggists. 
50e. a box. Book, “Piles, Causes and | 
Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


‘The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 











IN SMALL ROOMS. 


The fact that so many bachelor men and bachelor women 
are fitting up apartments in Colonial style, at large cost, has led 
us to offer some unusually choice productions designed solely for 
this trade. 

Here is a combination Shaving Stand and Chiffonier for a 


There is a broad top, with good drawer and closet space. 
The toilet mirror is unattached, and can be included or not. The 
wood is an old veined mahogany of wonderful color. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


THE NEW HYDRO- CARBON LIGHT For Macic LANTERNS 


Pits any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant, bamastanety 
ee costs less than two cents an hour. Se 
for our great combination offers on lantern sides. “Pan: 


Sister menneay suse Waseca ot ae mites 
White Light” & ee all prices. 


WULUAMS BROWN & EAGLE, Bort. V. 918 Chestant St. Phila. 
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Education 
of Any Sort 
Free 


For Boys or Girls 
or Women 


Offered by Tue Lanptes’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Eventne Post 


¢ 
( 

You can keep on study- 5 
ing and earn enough money ¢ 
to pay your expenses while ¢ 
you're doing it. The work $ 
is getting new subscribers ‘ 
for these periodicals and r) 
looking after the renewals. @ 

And, if you work system- ¢ 
atically, you can get $1000 ( 
extra in a few months; or ! 
maybe $500, $400, $300, 
$250, $150, $100. 

Surely your expenses. 
Whoever has success in him 
can get his start now. 

Write to 

The Curtis 

Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
Ta —~ ~A_eG ee 
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On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
oO 


@ thin coating of 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof, Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house, Full directions in each package. 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 

















Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 




















Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 40.) 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BRooKs, ALA., Sapulga Ch. 6 members. 
Theodore A. Pharr, pastor. 


Stated Supplies 


BOowN, FRANK A., Biwabik, Miun., at Genesee, 
Ida., for 3 mos. 

Boyp, RICHARD T., Andover, O., at Williamsfield, 
for the present. 

Post, GEO. H., Crossville, Tenn., at Westel. 

Royce, LE Koy, Greenwich, 0., at First Ch., 
Fitchville. 


Personals 


CLARK, GEO. L., and wife, of Weathersfield, Ct., 
on the 25th anniversary of their wedding, Dec. 19, 
were tendered a reception and presented with 
$150, 

FOSTER, PrRor. FRANK H., Pacific Sem., will 
occupy the chair of systematic theology in the 

@ Presbyterian Seminary at San Anselmo, Cal., 
during the absence of Professor Minton in the 
work of the Creed Revision Committee. 

HAYDEN, JABEZ H., deacon emeritus of the 
Windsor Locks, Ct, Ch., passed his 90th birth- 
day Dec. 20. He is the only survivor of the 
original members of the Windsor Locks Ch. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., has been making a mis- 
sionary tour into the Seven Devil Country, 60 

_ miles from the railroad. Several Sunday schools 
have been organized, with a view to church 
organization in the near future. 


T—® | Free Baptist Ministerial Changes 


BICKFORD, Rey. C. A., D. D., has resigned editor- 
ship of The Morning Star and Nov. 1, 1901, be- 
came editof of Current History, Boston. 

CHASE, Rev. F. K., resigned at Concord, N. H., and 
is resting at Harpswell, Me. 

CURRIER, Rev. F. A., from Lowell, Mass., accepts 
call to Woodstock, N, B. 

CuRTIS, Rev. W. P., Arlington, R. I., went to Island 
Falls, Me., Jan. 1, 1902, 

DowNneEY, Rev. G. A., Dec. 1, went from Lyndon 
Center, Vt., to Jackson, N. H. 

DURKEE, Rev. J. 8., Sept. 1, went from pastorate 
of Court St. Ch., Auburn, Me ,to Warren St. Ch., 
Boston. 

GILKEY, Rev. K.E , Nov. 1, went from Washington 
St.Ch., Dover, N. H., to Court St. Ch., Auburn, Me. 

Hyp, A. B., and Lorurop, D. B., graduates of 
Yale Divinity School, 1901, are ordained and set- 
tled, the former at Chepachet, R. I., the latter at 
Carolina, R. I. 

MosHER, Hon. G. F., LL. D., has resigned presi- 
dency of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., and 
Nov. 1, 1901, became editor of The Morning Star, 
Boston. 

Sracy, Rev. T. H., called from Saco, Me., to Con- 
cord, N. H. Accepts, and begins Feb. 1, 1902. 
TRACY, Rev. O. H., Nov. 1, went from Boston to 

Pittsfield, Me. 

Wison, Rev. A. E., called from Paige St. Ch., 
Lowell, Mass., to Washington St. Ch., Dover, 
N.H. Accepts. 





The International Exhibition just closed in 
Venice had 1,538 visitors, and thirty percent. 


of the works of art exhibited found purchas- | 


ers. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BLAKESLEE—VA . AKIN—In Beloit, Wis., 'ec. 25, 
Rev. Walter © Blakeslee, pastor at Ashland, Neb., 
and Carolyn Van Akin of Beloit. 

CHAFEE—HIBBARD~—In Perry, Me., Dec. 25, by Rev. 
Sidney K. B. Perkins, Cecil P. UC. Chafee of Indian Is 
land, N. B., and Hattie M. Hibbard of Perry, Me 

SMITH—SEWALL—In Lawrence, Mass, Dec. 17, by 
Rev. Dr. I. Perley Smith, father of the groom, assisted 
by Rev. Edwin Smith of Andover, Perley D. Smith 
and Annie M , only daughter of the late Jotham Sew 
all, M. D., both of Lawrence. 

STOOPS—MILLNER—In Cambridge. Mass., Dec. 25, by 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Kev. Johu D. Stoops, 
pastor at Easthampton, Mass , and Mary E. Milner. 


a ‘Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














Funeral 
— Undertakers = 
= and Emhalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
«s+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 

















Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the @stablishiment. 














BANCROFT—In Worcester, Mass., Dec. 14, James H. 
Bancroft, agea 72 yrs. 

BEAN-In Bluehill, Me . Dec. 19, Mary H., wite of Rey. 
Ebenezar Bean and daughter of the late Rev. J 
Hawes of Litchfield, Me. 

BUTTERWORTH—In Warren, Mass., Dec. 18, of pneu 
monia. Sarah A., widow of Warren G. Butterworth, 
aged 77 yrs., 0 mos 

JONES—In Granville, O., Oct. 31, Rev. David Jones, 
D. D., aged 78 yrs. He was a native of Wales, but has 
»rea hed in this country since 1869, holding pastorates 
n Wisconsin aud Ohio. 


LONG—In Fnfield, N. H., Dec. 23, Persis S.. widow of | tnternal medicine. 


the late Dr. Albert L. Long of Robert Coltege, Con 
stantinople. 


Rev. 
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HEART DISEASE 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case m a hundred is 
organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach 
are both controlled by the same great 
nerves, the sympathetic and pneumo- 
gastric, and when the stomach fails to 











properly digest the food and it lies in 
the stomach fermenting gases are formed 
which d:stend the organ, causing pressure 
on the heart and lungs causing palpi- 
tation, irregularity and shortness of 
breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 


| heart trouble. 


Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in 
red corpuscles and this further irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

A most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and 
assimilation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use 
after meals of some safe, pleasant and 
effective digestive preparation, like Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets which may be 
found at most drug stores and which 
contains the necessary digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and 
vigorous by keeping their digestion per- 


| fect by observing the rule of taking one 


| or two of these tabiets after each meal, 


or at least after each hearty meal. } 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
U.S. P. pepsin, diastase from malt and 
other natural digestives which act only 
on the food, digesting it perfectly and 
preventing acidity, gaser, and the many 


| diseased conditions which accompany a 


weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used you may know you are not taking 
into the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug but simply the natural 
digestive elements which every weak 
stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have 


| these tablets become that they are now 
‘sold by every druggist in the United 


a wal 


| 


States, Canada and Great Britain. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Son 
Queen Victoria St.. London England. Wholesale of 


S. Fougera & Co , 30 North William St., N.Y. 











The First of the Year 


A Re-View Point 


1901 was eventful in the history of this paper 
After fourscore and more years under private 
ownership, The Congregationalist became the 
property of the denomination, to be published and 
directed by the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. 

Results: A new clientele, a larger capital, 
closer Congregational ,relations—because of 
which oar readers say—new contributions, 
a higher grade paper and increased denomi- 
national values. 

The year has witnessed the development of the 
Christian World Idea in these pages. Our First of 
the Month Numbers have passed an annual mile- 
stone and have become a permanent and expected 
feature. But this specialty, which gives reason for 
the title, has entered into every issue. 

Results: A new view for our constituency, 
expert knowledge of other Christian bodies 
—because of which our readers say—a broad 
outlook and more accurate grasp of condi- 
tiens in the church universal. 

The old and ever valued features of the paper 
have been amplified and improved. In the effort to 
minister to the need of the individual and the entire 
home, every department has benefited by careful 
editorial and contributory thought. 

Results: A better news service, an increase 
in readable articles for church and house- 
hold—because of which our readers say—a 
view of national Congregationalism and a 
more symmetrical equipment for our Con- 
gregational membership. 

Such a Re-View warrants this Pre-View for 1902: 
All that you would reasonably expect to find in an 
Up-To-The-Century religious newspaper you will 
find here. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





The annual valuable compilation of mission- 
ary statistics, by Rev. Dr. E. E. Strong for the 
1902 American Board Almanac, sets forth a 
very encouraging state of affairs. The thirty- 
three missionary societies of the United 
States have 829 stations and 6,035 out-stations, 
3,635 missionaries, 17,427 native workers and 
3,981 churches, with 405,653 communicants. 
The total income of these societies during 
1900-1901 was $5,636,758. The Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies of Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the same period had an income of 
$7,066,710. Their stations are 3,233 in num- 
ber ; of missionaries they have 5,808, of native 
helpers 30,743 and of communicants 402,537. 
There are certain other societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland which give to foreign 
missionary work enough to bring the total of 
the gifts to this cause up to $8,575,306 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 
10.30 A. M. 5a eee in Chicago; 
speaker, Dr. 


Boston YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Berkeley Street Building. Meeting at 11 a.M. daily 
during the Week of Prayer. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 6. 
gg Lng Doctrine of the Trinity ; speaker, Rev. 
E. L. 


NEw YORK CLERICAL Mya rt Trustees’ Room, United 

Charities Rullding, - 114.M. Subject, Methods 

of Biblical Study: The Sook’ of the Acts as an Il- 
lustration ; speaket, Dr W. W. White. 


CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ MBETIN .M.C. A. Build- 
ing. Jan 6, 10.30 A.M. Subjects, Mthe | State Work, The 
City Work, Reports from the Churches ; speakers, 
Rev. Messrs. J. G. Fraser and H. F. Swartz 











Pleasanter, 
quicker, 
0 — 


PE ARLINE. 
What worse 
for throat and 
lungs than long 
working over tainted steam 
from a washtub? Here is 
the simple, sensible, wo- 
manly PEARLINE way: 
Soak the clothes in Pearline; 
rinse them out. No heavy 
rubbing on washboard. Save 
time, save clothes,xwear. 653 


Enter Pearline d:na 


























whit Pacem 


yey Tg 
Never 


Never Paile 
Hair to its ‘Youthful minfal Color? 
Prevents areata hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 

ton Mills of Columbia, 8S. C., is now offered at 

106 and accrued interest. We can satis rec- 

ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 

interest returns. e have a number of other 

good investment stocks. Send for ae 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bank 

Wilmington, North Curetian, 











4 January 1902 


THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER GENT. . 


GOLD BONDS 


—OF-— 


The Puerto Principe Electric Go... 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. ist. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P.O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


Gash fer.,REAL, ESTAVE 








scription and cash price and get my 

wonderfully successful plan. Wi: "OS ane: 
DER, North American Bidg., iphia, 

b: TO THE 

; THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc, 
Fourteen years of success in ‘supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 
All pag eee Promptly Answered. 


- McCURRIN & CO., 
ineeounbat’ Bankers Sait Lake Citys Utah, 


I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED -D MORTGAGES, 


Kansas, Nebraska ‘and T The Dakotas, 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


Jf you pene lands for sale, rg descriptions. We sell 














HAND 








BOOK 


=1902 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


With helpful subdivisions and 
carefully arranged missionary 
topics on the plan which last 
year proved so serviceable to 
many churches. 


Y. P. S. C. E. and Junior 
Endeavor Topics 


Daily Bible Readings 


With the general topic, The 
Heroes of the Faith. 
These Bible readings are compiled 
i the editor who arranged the series 
the last two years, which proved 
so popular with the constituency of 
The Congregationalist. 





Religious and 


Denominational Information 
Latest statistics with interest- 
ing analyses of Congregational 
strength throughout thecountry. 
1901 in retrospect. A careful 
summary of the year’s events 
from a denominational and re- 
ligious standpoint. 


Prayers for Daily Use and 
Grace Before Meat 
Forms cast in popular language 


designed to be of daily service 
in the home. 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 





THE PILGRIM PRESS - 


14 Beacon Street, BOSTON 





acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge, 


SIX PER GENT NET. 


Have you idle ee ai can net zoe six per centon 
sound, first mortgage secu: ~~ as Government 
bonds 2 years e rience. ghest references. 
full information address, 
PERKINS & CO., 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Lawrence, Kansase 





Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Real Estate 

— States Bonds.. 

State and City Bonds.. 

Rallroad Bonds........-. 
Water and Gas Bonds 
ilroad Stocks aoe 

and Trust Co. Stecks.. 

Bonds ona) Mortgages, being ist lien on 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


eee ee sewers erereeresesessasessess 


nts 
nieseon due and accrued on 1st Jan. 1901 47, 
$13,637,833.53 
































Reserve for nian Fan. Claims z 


Net Surplus..........sccccscseeccesssees 5,207,4 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders 88,207,498.84 


ep OEN 3, WASHBURN President. 
BRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 
HJ FERRIS, Bei A. CORREA, } asst Mearttdites. 


Nuw seas pete 8, 1901. 
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The Business Outlook i = ER 
‘a tinue to sh treme! _— : 7 
ree tale Hpipietions. Iu no yade DOMINION LINE. 
in this country’s history has it been so eet bGaes 
a + . 
.. industrial activity has expanded in | [a B t t Gib lt } | oh tags | 
Se too Andee has gored a 0S on 0 | [a al, Noe) Ps ~ il | SL) /. il Hil IG ih i 
the y finds mérchant d - be. 5 ay! ra \2 =F Y) 
v aeintdentaadbeovactandioce | fi Naples, Genoa, and = ence a b—igy |! 
Jute’, no misgivings. The holiday season a 5 i ; 
trade was the largest on record. In the 


iyiees regarding the general trade 
pro-perous a8 during 1901. Commercial 
ing ‘orward into the future with abso- Bese r 
Alexandria, Egypt, (2 a 


iron und steel markets activity is still | ee BY STEAMSHIPS 


COMMONWEALTH 


he rale, with prices very firmly held, 
although it is feared that-some curtail- 


Twin Serew (13,000 tons) 


ment of production may be necessitated | Rae pei 

rom 2 shortage of fuel. In cotton goods ae w 

he demand from converters has been es NEW ENGLAND 
and is still on a liberal scale. Cotton 23] pares , 

f* gs 
ills are sold ahead for several months, aH es : 
4 ve Jan. 25 (Alexandria) 
but the export demand is somewhat less | Higgs) (New England stops at Algiers on this trip), 
han usual, owing to prices, as a rule, | Hj Feb. 12, 1902 (Alexandria). 
eing above the views of foreign buye) s° 2y The steamships in this service are modern ships of 
Yoo! is in a good demand and shows an eq the finest construction, and offer the choicest accom 
ard tendency, and prices for woolen ey | NOdations. Service and cuisine perfect. 

pward ten Ys P i A Full particulars and rates furnished upon 
poods are higher and stocks are in fairly uA application. 

arge volume. Prices forall commodities, | J#jq DOMINION LINE, 77 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ns a rule, are strong, this being particu- 
arly true of cereals. Lumber is in ex- 
peptionally good demand at wholesale, 
nnd it looks as though prices were soon 
o advanee. aot ns 
We have gotten over the first of the $6 me 2 3 ee , : 
ear without any serious pinch in money, one 
som now on rae mona vote) TNE“ Pilerim Series” of | 
pasier. AS was foreshadowed in this 5 | 
rticle last week, the stock market both 
n Wall and State Streets has shown an Lesson Helps and P aper N 
dvancing tendency. Weare having the 
hsual January rise and this advance may 
hevelop broader proportions as money 
becomes easier after Jan. 1. 








Used by all but a small fraction of the Congre- 
gational Sunday schools in this country. 


FOR TEACHERS. THE PILGRIM TEACHER. 
Monthly. 50 ects. a year; reduced to 10 cts, per 


Secretary Barton Addresses quarter to schools. 
sae FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. THE HOME 
the Ministers STUDY QUARTERLY. 44 pp. 4 cts. per quarter. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. THE SENIOR ()UAR- 


Many who came to the Boston Monday TERLY. Enlarged Edition. 48 pp. With music 


linisters’ Meeting this week, expecting and written answer questions, 5 cts.; Standard 
yhear President Pritchett onthe M. I. T. Edition, 36 pp., music, 4 ets.; Abridged, without 
Kommers,” learned of his absence in covers, 3 cts.; Leaflet form, per quarter, 2 cts. E E R 
he West. He will doubtless be heard FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARS. THE INTER- . ON N W Y A S 
pon his return in January, and later MEDIATE QUARTERLY. Enlarged Edition. 48 pp. 2 NG tele 
he resolutions presented last week will With music and written answer questions, 5 ets.; =) 
a: d Standard Edition, 36 pp., music, 4 cts.; Abridged 
e considered. Edition, no covers, 3 cts.; Leaflet form, 2 cts. . P| young man took 
Secretary J. L. Barton of the American BR ; . (@) : 

FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. THE JUNIOR ()UAR- . 
oard deputation to India was warmly TERLY. Standard Edition. With illustrations, ¢ out 20 Year Endowment 
elcoomed. He gave an interesting talk, 4 cts.; Abridged Edition, no coyers, 3 cts.; Leaflet 
tting forth much of its five months’ | form, 2 cts. 
ur. FOR PRIMARY SCHOLARS. LITTLE PILGRIM 


LESSON CARDS. A picture in colors, with ques- 
tions, one for each lesson. 2} cts. per «uarter. 


Preaching with Authority “rene. “A roll with 12 large colored pictures on | ON NEW YEARS | 
the lessons. Per quarter, 75 cts. 
sateen s DAY 1902 


OUTSIDE THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. STUDIES 
IN THE LIFE OFCHRIS?T. 52lessons. STUDIES IN 


Men are as eager to be told of these 
hings today as they ever were, but they 















— bs: sagen - ae sort ang THE HIstToRY OF ISRAEL. 104 lessons. Each of 
g that was rig or the preachers 0 the above in quarterly parts, 13 lessons each, 74 ‘ 
sterday. The gospel is eternal, but ets. per quarter. PRIMARY PICTURE CARDS, ac- 8 in cash— and $2,523,45 3 5 
e hu r : companying each series, 4 cts. per quarter. THE ) 
\. eran oa : ar oa aa ce LITTLE PILGRIM, mentioned below under “ Pil- Ke) in dividends- making i in P| i 
ey, scidicd n anovner, an ts Will no grim Papers,” is an excellent lesson help for a re 
spond to it at all when it is mumbled children when something other than the Inter- $ v6 523 45 4 
when it is uttered as a perfunctory national Lessons is desired. ° Fs . 3 
vice. There has probably never been POS ir Oe cree EL 
generation so keenly sensitive to cant 7 | p _ In addition, he has been 
so repelled by it as our own, or a he Pilgrim Papers 
neration so little disposed to respect Sh Sao assured for $5, 000 for 
¢ preacher because of his office rather FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ‘iX# WELLSPRING. 8 pages, AL Years . 
n because of the way he fills it. There weekly, illustrated. 75 Cts. a year; 12) cts. per 
y have been days when the hungry quarter to schools. d — 
ep would look up if they were not FOR INTERMEDIATE scH.*#*"" THe Pricrim de ako { - 
i, but those days are past. Hearers VISITOR. 4 pages, omy / illustrated, with - Pn. Sk eee particulars 
lay are apt to assume that those who Junior Endeavor departmentMme. 40 cts. a year; of Endowment at your age. 
not know the men they are talking to 8 cts. per. quarter to schools. & K 
lot know what they are talking about FOR PRIMARY SCHOLARS. THE MAYFLOWER. 2 
er, But the priest that shows he has 4 pages, weekly. In colors, fully illustrated. 30 os 
aie ts. r; 6} ets. r quarter to schools. 
asp on spiritual realities never has ¢ Siciieeih Prisaan A onthe ibis sory S Please send me h¢ inform: ition regarding x 
ked hearers, and never will.—The and lesson paper: _ [n colors, 25 cts. a year; 5 cts. Rom Endowment for 3_. i 
wehman. a quarter to schools. fe if issued to a. man__ years of age. FY 
Fie OE Se , 
= SSS eit a 
All Sunday schoo] publications. at- publishers’ SY Name 
lereafter all student organizations in lowest rates. No matter where published. ; a} 
inbia University will be subject in ce (e) Address 9) 
financial management to the con- The Piigrim Press -. Bees 


tr of the university. 14 Beacon St., Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago tf YOO PCP LOPEKY, 25S, 





ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sailing Feb. 12, 1902, on the steamship 


Commonwealth of the Dominion Line. 


Egy pt in March, 
Palestine in April, 
Easter at Jerusalem, 


Turkey and Greece in May. 


There are still a few places in our Oriental 
party. It will visit all the countries above men- 
tioned at the very best season of the year. The 
climate is equal to that of California, while in 
pleasure and interest this trip is immeasurably 
superior. 

We have a series of summer tours to Europe, 
sailing from April to August. Special Art 
Tours and parties for teachers. 

Lists of books for travelers. Circulars now 
ready and sent upon request. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


(Successors to Dunning & Sawyer), 
106 Congregational House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Invest Your Money 


in Life Insurance, for it gives at once a secur- 
ity much larger than the amount you pay in. 
With The Prudential the security is absolute 
and the dividends exceedingly liberal. 


The Prudential 


Insurance f 
Company 
of / 


America 


STRENGTH OF @) 


John F. Dryden \ GIBRALTAR 
President ' 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 


MABPOGG « siting ies Seth T2e ii 555550 5:0 0b a ea Gps edacpoerbensrsceiuepaenaake 


Occupation .. ...ecceesececeeesccecees sip 06 tin ened abs bin bho 4 SRS a Saas 
DEPT. 59. 


























Good Work Durability 
Simplicity Speed 


ARE THE 


Four Pillarsof Strength, 


which support the >| 


Typewriter 


You will find them in every Remington 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 

















Particular attention is invited to the 


ESTEY 
PIPE ORGAN 


~ Ranking first, of course, as do the 


Remington ,ESTEY REED ORGANS 


Correspondence is invited from Church Committees 
and others interested. 


EsTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 Tremont St., Boston 


Factories: Brattieboro, Vt. 





